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LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 


find this a good slogan numerous times during the year 


when consigning their stock to DENVER— 


There is no waiting for a buyer at DENVER—Packer, 
feeder and order buyers are on the market daily for ALL 
GRADES and ALL TYPES— 


It doesn’t matter whether it’s 100 sheep or 99,511 *— 
1 hog or 13,209*—10 cattle or 28,351 *—-you will find 
DENVER can handle them efficiently and to your ad- 


Make t your slogan 


SHIP ‘EM TO DENVER 
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1996 RAMS 


Under the Management of 


THE 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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Order of Sale 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 22 
9:30 A.M.: Hampshires 

1:00 P.M.: Suffolks 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23 
Rambouillets 
Other white-faced breeds 


Crossbreds 


By way of change, the National 
Wool Grower presents the con- 
signors to the 1944 National Ram 
Sale instead of showing pictures 
of their entries this year. 


The offerings of the 75 consignors 
are shown by breeds in the fol- 
lowing pages. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues 
and subscriptions are received along with state as- 
sociation dues by the secretaries shown for the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada $1.50 per year; 
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Matter, January, 1918, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac- 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in Section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, 
authorized August 23, 1918. 
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National Ram Sale Consignors 


609 HAMPSHIRES Thos. B. Burton 


Cambridge, Idaho 
Robert Blastock 


Filer, Idaho ei 
Entries: 
Entries: 


3 Studs 4 pens 10 Range 





1 pen 5 Registered 


1 pen 10 range : 
H. L. Finch W. C. Finch 





4 pens 15 Range 





1 pen 20 Range Thos. B. Burton R. W. Hogg & Sons 


Salem, Oregon 
Robert Blastock C. N. Carlsen 


. Entries: 1 Stud 
: Ovid, Idaho : 
Frank A. Briggs st 1 pen 5 Registered 
: Entries: 1 Stud 
Valley View Farm, Cedaredge, Colo. 1 eek S Rete 2 pens 10 Range 
Entries: I pen 5 Registered ‘ 
H. L. Finch & Sons Charles Howland 


Broadmead Farms Soda Springs, Idaho 


. : Cambridge, Idaho 
Amity, Oregon Entries: 3 Studs 
Entries: 1 pen 10 Range 1 Pen 5 Registered Entries: 2 Studs 

2 pens 20 Range 1 pen 10 Registered Range 2 pens 10 Range 











MT. HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTUCLK 
CUMPANY 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 


Hampshires 
Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
Range Hampshire and Columbia-~-Rambouillet 
Crossbred Ram Lambs 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 
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C. M. Hubbard & Son 
Roselawn Farm, Rt. 3, Junction City, 
Oregon 
Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 10 Range 
1 pen 15 Range 


E. F. Hubbard 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Entries: 2 pens 15 Range 
1 pen 20 Range 


W. P. Hubbard 
Junction City, Oregoa 


Entries: 


3 Studs 





W. P. Hubbard 


G. C. Larsen 
Ephram, Utah 
Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 


D. P. MacCarthy & Son 
Rte. 3, Box 833, Salem, Oregon 
Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 


Matthews Brothers 
Ovid, Idaho 





T. Matthews 


W. K. Matthews 
Entries: 


2 Studs 
1 pen 5 Registered 


M. Moncreiffe 
Big Horn, Wyoming 


August, 1944 





Entries: 


Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 
2 Studs 


Anaconda, Montana 
2 Pens 5 Registered 


& penn 10 Dales Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 


1 pen 20 Range 1 pen 15 Range 


2 pens 20.Range 


M. Moncreiffe 





FINCH RAMS 


AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


We invite you to see our Imported Suffolk Studs 
Recently Arrived 


OUR HOMEBRED HAMPSHIRE STUDS 
AND RANGE RAMS 


Our Crossbred Suffolk-Hamps—Both Yearlings and Lambs 


H. L. FINCH & SONS Soda Springs, Idaho 














OUR ENTRY IN 1944 NATIONAL RAM SALE 


HAMPSHIRES 


Rams of outstanding quality, development, and breed- 
ing. All ewe foundation purchased from Mt. Haggin 
Land & Livestock Co., and mated to outstanding stud 
bucks purchased from the finest flocks available. 


D. P. MAC CARTHY & SON 
Rt. No. 3, Box 833, Salem, Oregon 














Hampshires will be sold first in the 
Sale: 9:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, August 22, 1944 








Purebred | 
HAMPSHIRE AND SUFFOLK SHEEP 


At the 1944 National Ram Sale we will offer: 


3 Suffolk Studs: 2 yearlings 
sired by Yeldham Templar and 


1 ram lamb by the Paul ram 
which we purchased from H. L. 
Finch and Sons in the 1943 
vay =~National Sale for $1175. 


i 3 Hampshire Studs of excep- 
tional merit. 





YELDHAM TEMPLAR 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


Junction City, Oregon 











Three Great Sires 


Contributed greatly to the devel- ) BLENDWORTH HERRIAD 
opment of western Hampshires. t BLENDWORTH BASILDON 
Other good rams have helped. COMMANDER 


For a number of years the Roselawn Flock has been 
blending these blood lines—sufficiently to set type, 
heavy bone, smoothness and length of body—and 
our ewes look alike—a breeder's flock. 


Good imported rams used include Norton Twilight, 
Dogdean Chilmark, Blendworth 129, Burcombe 
Model III and others. 


See our consignment of Stud and Range Rams in the 
National Sale. 


x 


THE ROSELAWN FLOCK OF 


Junction City, Oregon C. M. HUBBARD & SON 


Route No. 3 











George A. Reed 
Burley, Idaho 


Entries: 

2 Studs 

1 pen 5 Registered 
2 pens 10 Range 





Geo. A. Reed 


Dell Singleton 
American Fork, Utah 


Entries: 1 pen 10 Range 
1 pen 15 Range 


F.L. & R. W. Stephan 
Twin Falls, idaho 


Entries: 1 Stud 


1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 10 Range 





F. L. and R. W. Stephan 


E. H. Street & Son 
Richfield, Utah 
Entries: 1 Stud 

1 pen 4 Registered 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


Entries: 2 Studs 


Captain Harry Veiner 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada 
Entries: 1 Stud 

1 pen 5 Registered 

1 pen 10 Registered Range 
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L. A. Winkle Wootton & Jasperson 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho Thayne, Wyoming 


Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered Moncreiffe 


= CORRIEDALES and 
MATTHEWS BROS. HAMPSHIRES HAMPSHIRES 


OVID IDAHO Will have Corriédale ewes, eligible for 
’ registration 


mixed ages, for sale by 

September Ist. Do not wish to breed 

. “ ‘ ° them at the ranch, but have a number 

The quality of our flock is recorded in recent National Ram of high-class stud rams to be sell wal 

i them. Can take orders now for as long 
Sales: as they last 





Sold the top pen of registered Hampshire rams—5 at $215 per head—in 


Also Stud Corriedale and Hampshire 


1942. rams for sale, and 300 head of Field Cor- 
riedale yearling rams, 200 ewe lambs, 
Sold the top pen of registered Hampshire rams—5 at $210 per head— eligible for registry, delivery at any 
. time. Also a number of Hamp ram 
in 1943. lambs, eligible for registry, fit for full 
} : ; service this fall. Delivery from August 

Bought the highest priced Hampshire Stud ($450) and sold the next to the 15th on, at reasonable prices. 
highest priced Stud ram at $325 in 1943. Also 1100 head of half blood Corriedale 
range 5-year old ewes at reasonable 


Our aim is to maintain size, bone, and general body conformation; also 
to improve the quality of our rams. 


prices 
Offering in this year’s National: Pp Ol 0 R A N CH 


: MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Owner 
2 Single Studs FRANK SWENSON, Shepherd and Mar. 


1 Pen of five Registered Rams SIG HON, Wrosdna 

















Hampshire—The Mutton Breed Supreme 


Hampshire rams have proven themselves the best cross on native western ewes in 
producing market lambs. Feeders everywhere prefer crossbred Hampshire lambs. 
Increase your poundage. Improve your outlet. Up your profit in the sheep business. 
Use Hampshire rams. 
FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE HISTORY AND THE QUALITY 
AND WHERE TO BUY HAMPSHIRES 


WRITE TO— 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


HELEN BELOTE, Secretary 
72 WOODLAND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
L. T. DWYER, Indianapolis 4, Ind. MACMILLAN HOOPES, Wilmington, Del. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, Anaconda, Mont. C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Davis, Calif. 
W. F. GLENN, Box 476, Fort Collins, Colo. ALEXANDER MEEK, Burkes Garden, Va. 
B. E. GROOM, Fargo, North Dakota WM. F. RENK, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


I. C. HOLBERT, Box 492, Washington, Iowa E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 
V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 


IT PAYS TO STAY WITH THE LEADER—BUY HAMPSHIRES 
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gr surFous We 


OUR Stud and Range rams have consistently sold at the National. 


OUR entries this year are as good, if not better than any 


we have sold at the National. 


OUR Keeble and Ellesmere blood lines will bear 


inspection at the National on August 22. 
T 0 M L s p A T a | C K Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 














alii F 
Breeders and Importe f 
¢ p\® SUFFOLK SHEEP AR, 


ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
OUR ENTRIES FOR THE NATIONAL RAM SALE ARE 


THE BEST WE HAVE EVER SENT. THEY ARE WELL 





GROWN AND ARE SIRED BY AN IMPORTED 


KEEBLE-BRED RAM. 
* 


J.H. PATRICK ESTATE 


Ask Tom Patrick Regarding Them 
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566 SUFFOLKS 


ia Barclay Suffolks 


Entries: 2 pens 10 Range 





B. M. Barnard 
Dolores, Colorado 





* 


A Barclay ram lamb at 7 
months. Sold for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in the 1943 
National Ram Sale for $525. 


Entries: 2 pens 10 Range 


Bartlett Brothers 
Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada 
Entries: 2 Studs 


, National Ram Sale records 
4 

Ipen Registered Ewes show that I have consistent- 

ly purchased rams of high 


Bonida Farm quality. 


Ucon, Idaho 
Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 3 Registered 


This policy has paid: Bar- 
clay Suffolks are hearty 
and grow fast. They are 
prolific and prepotent. 





Clarindale Stock Farm 


Veouhdll. Aline, Canada WILL HAVE 2 PENS OF 10 RAM LAMBS IN THE 1944 NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Entries: 2 
re i MICHAEL BARCLAY AND SONS Blackfoot, Idaho 


J. GARDNER BARCLAY, MICHAEL BARCLAY, JR. : 

















PF 
SUFFOLKS ARYy 


My Consignment to the 1944 National Ram Sale will consist of: 


3 Single Stud Rams 1 Pen 10 Range Yearlings 
1 Pen 5 Registered Yearlings 1 Pen 10 Range Ram Lambs 
1 Pen 5 Registered Ram Lambs 1 Pen 7 Registered Ewe Lambs 


My lambs are sired by an Imported Ellesmere Ram—Stetchworth Ogre (A1325R) 


Come to the National Ram Sale to select your rams. 


Remember the date—AUGUST 22 and 23. 


FLOYD T. FOX 














Silverton, Oregon 
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F. A. & M. M. Coble 
SUFFOLK SHEEP AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN Winters, California 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 7 | 
‘or more pounds of lamb in 1 ti use 
a Suffolk a. * For iecutae ‘— a of BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 
breeders, write the a Breed oe Oe 
own everywhere for . ite the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP Secretary for additional information. 
ASSOCIATION - - 
Middleville, Michigan we RS — ~—— 
. g -L. ing, t 
C. A. Williams, Secretary State Collage. Pa. ‘ied 
ij Entries: 
1 Stud 


BIRCHLANDS SUFFOLKS 


MCMURDO, B.C., CANADA 


1 pen 5 Registered 








M. M. Coble 


« Mark H. Crystal 


Altonah, Utah 
Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 


We have made every effort to 
maintain the quality of our 


flock, having made three differ- H. L. Finch & Sons 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


i tati f Britain, : 
eee Se Entries: 5 Studs (imported) 


mostly of Stuart Paul breeding. 


_— ; Floyd T. Fox 
We invite you to pass judg- Silverton, Oregon 
ment on our offering for 1944. Entries: 3 Studs 


1 pen 7 Registered ewes 


DOUGLAS R. PIGGOT 2 pens 5 Registered 
; 2 pens 10 Range 








Tracy W. Hess 
Farmington, Utah 


Entries 1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 15 Registered Range 


SUNNY CREEK senegal 


Registered Suffolk Sheep on ees einen 


1 pen 5 Range 





We can supply Single or Carload lots of 














W. P. Hubbard 
REGISTERED SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS Junction City, Oregon 
AND RAM LAMBS Entries: 3 Studs 
1 pen 10 Registered ewes 
ALSO REGISTERED YEARLING EWES 2 pens 5 Registered 
AND EWE LAMBS 1 pen 5 Range 
See our Suffolks at the National Ram Sale a & Turner 
urley, Idaho 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 22-23, 1944 Entries: 2 Studs 
2 pens 5 Registered 
1 pen 5 Range 
* 
Visitors Always Welcome The Suffolk sale is scheduled to 
start at 1 p.m., Tuesday, August 
W. S. O’NEIL Denfield, Ontario, Canada 22, 1944, the first day. Suffolk- 


Hampshire crossbreds will follow. 
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Laidiaw & Brockie 
Muldoon, Idaho 


Entries: 


4 pens 10 Range 
2 pens 5 Range 





James Laidlaw 


E. C. Malmgren 
Levan, Utah 
Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 5 Registered 


5. P. Nielsen 
Nephi, Utah 
Entries: 3 Studs 


1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 10 Range 


W. S. O'Neil 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 
Entries: 3 Studs 
1 pen 10 Registered ewes 
2 pens 5 Registered 
2 pens 20 Range 


J. H. Patrick Estate 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 


Entries: 2 Studs 
2 pens 5 Registered 
1 pen 15 Range 


Douglas Piggot 
McMurdo, Golden 
British Columbia — Canada 
Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 5 Registered Ewes 
1 pen 5 Registered 


L. J. Predmore 
Rupert, Idaho 


Entries: 1 pen 10 Range 


George A. Reed 
Burley, Idaho 


Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 5 Registered 
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George Q. Spencer 
Payson, Utah 


Entries: 1 Stud 


1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 10 Range 


William B. Shipley 


4544 Holladay Boulevard 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early we hardiness,. lean meat, and 

fecundity. _ Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 

alifornia 
ss Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 

ta 


SS ee W. Hickman, Moscow, 

aho 

Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedicree Blanks. Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 














Picture of two of my Suffolk Rams taken in 
January. 1944, when they were just a year old. 


- 


MY FOUNDATION FLOCK 
COMES FROM THE DAVE WAD- 
DELL FLOCK. OF MR. WAD- 
DELL’S SHEEP, C. W. HICKMAN, 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY, 
writes: 

‘‘Mr. Waddell has the reputation of having 


one of the good flocks. He has purchased 
good rams both imported and home bred.” 


For the NATIONAL RAM SALE I will have one 
stud ram and a pen of five Suffolk rams, all 
yearlings and all of imported stock. The stud 
should weigh about 335 pounds at sale time 
and the pen about 300. 


L. L. STARR, 3968 North Williams Ave., Portland 12, Oregon 
Breeder of Suffolk and Hampshire Sheep 











SUFFOLKS._ --: 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our consignment of Suffolks and Hamp- 
shires for the National Ram Sale will con- 


sist of 


STUD RAMS 
REGISTERED PENS 
RANGE PENS 
We Solicit Your Inspection 


Will have some Suffolk ewes and ewe 


lambs for sale this fall. 


GEORGE A. REED 


Route 2, Burley, Idaho 

















L. L. Starr Suffolkdale Meadows 
3968 No. Williams Avenue, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
Portland, Oregon 


ERT EEE 
cats Nae ; 







be Na Somers ee 5 a 
oy 4 aR © ie 


4 aad Entries: 
—_—, 3 Studs 
Entries: 2 pens 5 Registered 
1 Stud 2 pens 15 Range 


1 pen 5 Registered enue settee 


T. L. Patrick, 
L. L. Starr Owner 





Sutfolks ¢ Sutfolks + Suffolks 


We offer this year Rams from the best blood lines 
imported from England and Canada—many of 
them sired by the same Ram as the one | sold for 
$600 in the 1943 National Ram Sale. 


Offering a fine lot of rams in the 1944 National. We 


invite inspection. 


S. P. NIELSEN & SONS NEPHL UTAH 








SUFFOLKS 


Breeders: Our flock was founded on the best ewes and rams obtainable 
in Western Canada, with the addition of two Imported Rams. 


Our 1944 consignment to 
the National Ram Sale 
consists of: 

1 Stud Ram 

1 Registered Pen of Five 


The rams are carefully se- 
lected to satisfy the buyer. 





F. A. and M. M. COBLE Winters, California 











Thomas & Patrick 
Heber, Utah 
Entries: 1 pen 5 Range 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
Entries: 1 Stud 

2 pens 5 Registered 


Howard Vaughn 
Dixon, California 


Entries: 
3 Studs 
2 pens 5 Registered 


1 pen 5 Range Regis- 
tered 





Howard Vaughn 


Capt. Harry Veiner 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada 
Entries: 2 Studs 
1 pen 5 Registered ewes 
2 pens 5 Registered 


Dave M. Waddell 
Amity, Oregon 
Entries: 2 pens 5 Registered 








BARTLETT BROTHERS 


Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada 


We havea small but select flock of 


| 
Pedigreed Suffolk Sheep | 


True to type, maintained at a high sta 
of perfection. 


Young Stock Usually for Sale 


















The kind of rams we breed and sell 





See Our Consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 
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F. T. Wankier 


310 RAMBOUILLETS 
Levan, Utah 


Voyle Bagley 

Greenwich, Utah 

Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 
2 pens 10 Range 


G. L. Beal & Sons 
Ephraim, Utah 
Entries: 3 Studs 


F.R. Christensen & Sons 
Ephraim, Utah 
Entries: 2 Studs 

1 pen 5 Registered 

1 pen 10 Registered Range 





Entries: 


R. E. Winn 3 Studs 











is 


Nephi, Utah 


Entries: 2 Studs 
2 pens 5 Registered 
1 pen 5 Range 


80 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 


Robert Blastock 
Filer, Idaho 


Entries: 2 pens 15 Range 
T. B. Burton 
Cambridge, Idaho 
Entries: 2 pens 10 Range 


H. L. Finch & Sons 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


Entries: 2 pens 15 Range 








2 pens 5 Registered 1 pen 5 Registered 


2 pens 10 Range 1 pen 5 Range 


a aa 1 pen 15 Range 


F. R. Christensen 


S. E. Christensen 

Ephraim, Utah 

Entries: 2 Studs 
1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 8 Range 
1 pen 10 Range 





Rambouillets will be sold Wednes- 
day, August 23 at the National 


Ram Sale 





George L. Beal (Center) and Sons 











RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 


President Vice-President 
. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San Angelo, Texas 














SPECIAL 


FOR SALE or Lease 500 head good young 
PUREBRED BREEDING EWES—mixed ages . 





FOR SALE 100 GOOD OLD REGISTERED STUD EWES 





September or October delivery 
Write, or ask us about these when you come to the National Sale. 


We will have our usual consignment of 
CHOICE STUD AND RANGE RAMS 
AT THE NATIONAL 


Rams and Ewes for sale at the Ranch at all times 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


W. C. OLSEN, Mar. Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





August, 1944 

















NIELSON RAMBOUILLETS =| “"™"“™ 


Stud and Range Rams 


Entries: 


of Unusual Quality aiid 
uas 


ss 1 j ve 
Our Consignment to the National pen 5 Registerec 


Ram Sale this year—4 Studs, a 2 pens 10 Range 





Pen of Five Registered and 25 


Range Rams—meets the high 


D. E. Hansen 


standard set by our offerings in 
W. S. Hansen 
Collinston, Utah 


previous sales. 


Your Inspection Is Invited 





One of Our Stud Entries 


NIELSON BROS. SHEEP COMPANY 
ADIN NIELSON, Operator, EPHRAIM, UTAH, Phone 121-] 


Entries: 











3 Studs 
1 pen 5 Registered 








2 pens 10 Range 
eA. 
DAY 


The Best estore 


7 T h 5 t! A. E. Holmquist & Sons 

0 i e e S 7 Twin Falls, Idaho 

Entries: 2 pens 5 Range 
1 pen 10 Range 


The best Rambouillet G: A. Jorgenson & Son 


ram at the National Ram Ephraim, Utah 
Sale came to George Beal iain 
and Sons because they 1 Stud 


believe in getting the best 1 pen 5 Registered 


1 pen 5 Range 
1 pen 15 Range 


to produce the best. 


“DEFENSE” 
Yearli J. K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 
earling ram bred by 


John K. Madsen, bought Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
by the Beals at the Na- Padaten- 
tional Ram Sale in 1941. a 


3 Studs 

1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 5 Range 

1 pen 10 Range 


The purchase of this ram typifies the Beals’ attitude toward their Rambouillets. 
It is your assurance of getting virile, improved blood in Rambouillets of their breeding. 
All of our stud entries in the 1944 National Ram Sale are sired by this ram, as 
well as one of our pens of five. The other pen of five registered rams is sired by a 


Beal ram, son of “Leader.” Our entry also includes two pens of ten rams eligible for Niels Mortensen & Sons 


Ephraim, Utah 


George L. Beal & Sons me 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 2 pens 5 Registered 
1 pen 5 Range 


registration. 
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Nielson Bros. Sheep Company 
Nephi, Utah 


Entries: 

4 Studs 

1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 5 Range 

2 pens 10 Range 





Adin Nielson 


Hume Sparks 
Ephraim, Utah 


r THe, Sev 


Entries: 

2 Studs 

1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 10 Range 





Hume Sparks 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


Entries: 2 Studs 
1 pen 5 Registered 


60 COLUMBIAS 


Mark Bradford 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 5 Registered 
2 pens 10 Range 


M. B. Hanson 

Spanish Fork, Utah 

Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 
1 pen 10 Range 


State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


Entries: 2 Studs 
1 pen 2 Registered 


Pete Thomas 
Malad, Idaho 


Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 9 Range 


Cy Young 
St. Anthony; Idaho 
Entries: 1 pen 5 Range 


August, 1944 








Our Pen of Five Registered Rams Entered in the National 


HARD TO BEAT: Large, Smooth, Heavy-Boned 


RAMBOUILLETS 


With Extra Long Staple Wool 
Also offering 3 studs and 20 range rams at the National 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 22-23, 1944 


F. R. CHRISTENSEN & SONS Ephraim, Utah, Box 73 











Wynn S. Hansen 


REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET ) 
} RAMS 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBRED) 
For Immediate or Summer Delivery 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 











RAMBOUILLETS 





In addition to my entries 
in the 1944 NATIONAL 
RAM SALE, I have about 


150 BIG SMOOTH YEARLING RANGE RAMS for sale. 











VOYLE BAGLEY, Breeder of Registered 
Rambouillet Sheep 
GREENWICH, PIUTE COUNTY. UTAH 














CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 

HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. Rambouillets will start going 

1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 





through the ring at the sale at the 





DELAINE MERINOS opening of the second day: 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'‘N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 





9:30 a.m., Wednesday, August 23 

















For Better Corriedales Sired by a son of Famous Imported 
M.M.C.C.-30-8— 


To improve the quality of wool and mutton of the replace- 
ments you are going to need— 
See our entry at the National Ram Sale 





Elkington Corriedales 
ELKINGTON BROS. Bone Star Route, Idaho Falls, Idaho 








BONVUE RANCH 


ERNEST & DONALD RAMSTETTER 
Route 1, Box 210 
Golden, Colo. 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
HEREFORD CATTLE 





OUR STUD A.C.R. 21811 


SALT LAKE: 2 STUDS, 2 PENS OF TEN 

Aug. 22 & 23 RAMS MACHINE SHORN IN JUNE 

ALBUQUERQUE: 2 STUDS, 2 PENS OF TEN 
Aug. 12th RAMS MACHINE SHORN IN JUNE 


WE WILL ALSO ATTEND THESE COLORADO SALES: 


MONTROSE, GRAND JUNCTION, CRAIG 














73 CORRIEDALES 


Elkington Brothers 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 

Entries: 1 Stud 
2 pens 5 Registered 
1 pen 10 Range 





Reed Elkington H. Dean Eikington 


J. W. Matthews 
Burley, Idaho 
Entries: 2 Studs 
2 pens 5 Registered 


M. Moncreiffe 
Big Horn, Wyoming 
Entries: 1 Stud 

2 pens 5 Registered 


E. & D. Ramstetter 
Bonvue Ranch—Rte. 1, Box 210 
Golden, Colorado 


Entries: 2 Studs 
2 pens 10 Range 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 
Entries: 1 Stud 


Cy Young 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
Entries: 1 Stud 
1 pen 5 Registered 


20 COTSWOLDS 


A. F. Rhoades 
Hanna, Utah 


Entries: 2 pens 5 Registered 


W. F. Rhoades 
Hanna, Utah 


Entries: 1 pen 10 Range 


5 LINCOLNS 


Mark Hansen 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


Entries: 1 pen 5 Registered 
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101 PANAMAS 


Tom Bell 
Rupert, Idaho 
Entries: 1 pen 10 Range 


A. E. Holmquist & Sons 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Entries: 1 pen 5 Range 


Laidlaw & Brockie 
Muldoon, Idaho 
Entries: 4 pens 10 Range 

2 pens 5 Range 


D. L. Sargent 
Cedar City, Utah 
Entries: 1 Stud 

1 pen 5 Range 

2 pens 10 Range 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
Entries: 2 pens 5 Range 


172 CROSSBREDS 
COLUMBIA - RAMBOUILLETS 


Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Co. 
Anaconda, Montana 
Entries: 3 pens 25 Range 

1 pen 15 Range 

1 pen 30 Range 


COTSWOLD - RAMBOUILLETS 


A. F. Rhoades 

Hanna, Utah 

Entries: 1 pen 7 Range 
1 pen 10 Range 


W. S. Hansen 
Collinston, Utah 


Entries: 3 pens 10 Range 


A. E. Holmquist & Sons 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Entries: 1 pen 5 Range 





LINCOLN—RAMBOUILLETS 


Columbias, Carriedales, Cots- 
wolds, Lincolns, Panamas, and 
whitefaced crossbreds will be sold 
after the Rambouillets on Wed- 
nesday, August 23, 1944. 











FOR CORRIEDALES WITH 


STAPLE STAMINA 


See Our Corriedales at the 





NATIONAL RAM SALE, AUGUST 22 and 23, 1944 





Moncreiffe and U.S.D.A. blood lines 
Registered and Purebred Yearling 
‘RAMS AND EWES 
Booking Orders for Fall Delivery 


J. W. MATTHEWS, Route No. 1 
Burley, Idaho 





CORRIEDALE 


A heavy-shearing, 
long-stapled breed 
with a real carcass. 
Be sure you get 


Corriedales, not 
some crossbred 
which resembles 
this established 





breed. 


Made to order for the ideal farm and 


range sheep. Adaptable to all condi- 
tions. 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ. Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


A consolidation of the American and National 
Associations as of July 1, 1944 





-\ugust, 1944 











MORE WOOL MORE BODY 


BIG SMOOTH 


RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


See Our Consignment at the National Ram Sale 


Bred from top rams purchased at the 


National Ram Sales 


GEORGE A. JORGENSON & SON 


EPHRAIM. UTAH 

















HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


A good lot of puppies for sale at the 
present time. 


C. G. WILLIAMS 


BONNIE DOON RANCH Orr, Minnesota 








BORDER COLLIE SHEEP DOGS | 








have been breeding Registered Hamp- 

shires for 20 years. This year will be 
my first at the National Ram Sale as a con- 
signor. Will have 





Herd Sire: Chilmark Valiant N.738 
Top of National Ram Sale 1942 
Imported. American Reg. No. 166465 


ONE PEN OF 5 REGISTERED RAMS 


Sired by the Imported Ram above 


STUD RAMS, REGISTERED RAMS, REGISTERED EWES 


FOR SALE AT RANCH NOW 
Have stud and registered rams entered in following sales: 
Albuquerque. N. M., August 12; National Ram Sale, August 22-23; 
Craig, Colo., October 5; Montrose, Grand Junction and Delta, Colorado 


VALLEY VIEW RANCH FRANK A. BRIGGS, Owner 


CEDAREDGE, COLORADO 











My offering in 

THIS YEAR’S NATIONAL 
RAM SALE, SALT LAKE CITY 
August 22-23: 





40 HAMPSHIRES 
20 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 





These yearling rams are conditioned on the lower 
ranges—not pasture-raised—and will stand up un- 


der all conditions. 


B STOCK RANCH 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK AND HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


T. B. BURTON, Owner and Operator Cambridge, Idaho 











The Cutting Chute 


Wyoming Economic Conference 


Under the leadership of the University of 
Wyoming, a War and Reconstruction Cor 
ference on Fair Price Relations and Fu 
Employment was held at Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, on August 7-8-9. Leaders of farm and 
livestock organizations, labor organiz: 
tions, and prominent economists of the coun- 
try took part in the proceedings. Report of 
the meeting will be carried in the Septembe: 
Wool Grower. 


New Gasoline Coupons for Farmers 


E-2 and R-2 non-highway gasoline cou- 
pons are now being issued to farmers and 
other non-highway users and will be valid 
concurrently with the E-1 and R-1 coupons 
now in circulation, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced on July 21. 


Lumber for Farmers 


Farmers in all states who need lumber 
for essential maintenance and repair work 
on farms may obtain preference ratings on 
AA-3, and in some cases AA-2, according to 
information released by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. These ratings are as high as 
those assigned to any other civilian uses, 
officials said. The new ratings are not ex- 
actly comparable with the AA-2X rating 
carried by farmers’ lumber purchase cer- 
tificates available in 42 states during the 
past 12 months, War Food officials said, 
because of the new controls over lumber sup- 
plies. Effective August 1, War Production 
Board Order L-335 will control both use and 
distribution of lumber in order to strike a 
balance between essential use and produc- 
tion. 

Informed by W.P.B. officials that very 
little lumber will be available to consumers 
without rated orders, W.P.A. officials point 
out that the lumber certificates bearing 
AA-3 or AA-2 preference ratings will help 
farmers obtain essential lumber and will 
help rural dealers maintain their stocks. 
County A.A.A. committees will issue the cer- 
tificates for lumber in amounts limited by 
state quotas (and county quotas in some 
states), which are proportionate shares of 
the amount allocated by W.P.B. to W.F.A. 

With minor exceptions for emergencies, 
farmers’ lumber certificates will be issued 


only for essential maintenance and repair 


of farm service buildings and equipment and 
for essential new construction (other than 
dwellings) costing less than $1,000 per farm 
during a calendar year. The A.A.A. com- 
mittees will continue to assist farmers with 
their applications for authorization to do 
more costly construction, but final decisions 
on these applications will continue to come 
from W.P.B. 


Imagine This 


“Here is one for the book—can you imag- 
ine this in this day and generation?” writes 
Charlie Hawver who is well known to wool 
growers through his long association with 
John Clay and Company in the intermoun- 
tain area, and who now resides in Los An- 
geles. He refers to the following clipping 
poo the Los Angeles Times, February 7 

944: 


“The Board of Public Works has approved 
sheep grazing this spring on Baldwin Hills, 
subject to conditions, one prohibiting the 
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sheep from biting the grass closer than 2 
inches from the ground. 


“Object of this condition is to leave suf- 
ficient residue to protect the fields from 
erosion, allow reseeding and prevent injury 
to perennial plants. 


“The sheep are not to be allowed on the 
fields when the grass is wet, the City Engi- 
neer and County Engineer are requested to 
provide co-operative surveillance, and graz- 
ing is to be stopped if not in accordance 
with recommendations of R. D. Perry, dis- 
trict conservationist.” 


Lamb In Lend-Lease Shipments 


From January 1 through June 30, 1944, a 
total of 49,354,078 pounds of lamb and mut- 
ton was exported under the lend-lease act. 
The total of all meat exported under lend- 
lease during that time, including animal 
fats, amounted to 1,305,655,312 pounds. 


Wyoming Wool School 


January 6 to 27, 1945, will be the dates 
and Laramie, Wyoming, the place of the 
Wyoming University’s next short course in 
wool. Application blanks for enrollment 
are now available. The registration fee is 
$5 and those interested in attending the 
school are asked to indicate their preference 
in the following subjects: Range Sheep 
Breeding; Cost of Producing Sheep and 
Wool; Poisonous Plants and Mineral 
Metabolism; and Animal Diseases and San- 
itation. They are also asked to suggest any 
other subjects on which they would like in- 
struction. 


The short course on wool of which the well- 
known Dean J. A. Hill is director is a well- 
established educational event for sheepmen. 
Last year growers attended from Utah, 
South Dakota, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
All those interested should write the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie for enroll- 
ment blanks. 


Farm Machinery Price Control 


The addition of used garden tractors and 
tractor mounted and semi-mounted “power 
take-off” mowers to the list of used farm 
equipment subject to ceiling prices, regard- 
less of the type or seller, has been announced 
by the Office of Price Administration. This 
means that these implements when sold “as 
is’ by dealers, private individuals, or 
auctioneers may not sell for more than 85 
per cent of the manufacturer’s suggested re- 
tail price when new if less than one year 
old, and for not more than 70 per cent if 
the article is more than a year old. 


Rations for Farm Hands 


Farms, ranches and other non-institution- 
al employers of seasonal workers have been 
authorized by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to obtain allotments of rationed foods 
for feeding temporary workers hired for 
terms of employment ranging up to sixty 
days. The action became effective July 26. 
Previously, allotments of rationed food for 
feeding temporary farm workers could be 
obtained only for such workers employed for 
thirty days or less. Farms or ranches seek- 
ing 60-day allotments should apply to their 
local War Price and Rationing Boards. 


August, 1944 














R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 

















273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 

PI N F-TRE 1.065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 

NA\ BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 

ws 

mw 


A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 














Wool Maggots Grab in Hea, Ea Sle, Sooty THE HOTEL UTAH 


The Perfect Wound Dressin x. eae 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK rn Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
DEALER 








ER 

















Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
VAAE- A 





SEE YOUR OR WRITE 
AMERICAN TURPEATINE & TAR CO.,New Orleans, La. 








STRATHMORE SHEEP FARM 


(Former Sheep Section of Canadian Pacific Railway Farm) 


STRATHMORE, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Invites Your Inspection of their offering of Suffolk and Hampshire Rams 
at the 29th National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 22-23, 1944: 


17 Suffolks: 2 studs, one pen of 5 rams and one pen of 5 ram lambs, 
1 pen of 5 ewes, an outstanding lot. 


16 Hampshires: | stud, one pen of 5ram lambs and one pen of 10 
yearlings—all registered. 


These entries are all C.P.R. breeding 


CAPTAIN HARRY VEINER, Owner 
JOCK STEPHEN, Shepherd, formerly herdsman for the C.P.R. 











HAMPSHIRES 





Will have 1 stud, one pen of five registered rams, and 2 pens of ten 


range rams at the National Ram Sale, all lambs. 


R. W. HOGG & SONS Salem, Oregon 
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wo Major Political Parties : 
\ 
Vv 
I. 
° c 
ave seiecte elr : 
7 T 
for the office of President and Vice President, the campaign will become " 
heated as the season advances. May we suggest that you thoughtfully t! 
scan their records before making your decision. , 
We also ask that you carefully consider the record made in the commis- f 
, F t 
sion business by a 
€ 
c 
t 
JOHN CLAY & COMPANY ! 
h 
N 
who through 58 years of conducting a strictly Live Stock Commission busi- f 
ness have won the confidence and patronage of thousands upon thousands , 
of live stock Producers and Feeders throughout the country. ‘ 
During that long period John Clay & Company have weathered the 
storm of several financial panics, depressions, recessions, or what have you p 
—and are still in business making good their promises to their patrons. And 
at all times have put forth every effort to further the interests of the live stock c 
a 
industry. te 
0 
Vote for the Candidate of your choice but VOTE b 


In the meantime CONSIGN your live stock to t 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY : 


F 
HOUSES AT ELEVEN LEADING MARKETS . " 
a 


YOU WILL FIND— | Di 
The CLAY WAY is the SAFE WAY 
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THE need to again plead with the Of- 

fice of Price Administration and the 
War Food Administration for relief in 
the form of the elimination of ration 
points on lamb is before us. In the 
West, and particularly in the Northwest 
where lambs are now being shipped, 
lambs are going out in medium and 
common flesh, due to drying ranges 
and the lack of water. The condition is 
serious and relief should be immediate. 
The situation would not be entirely cor- 
rected by removal of ration points, but 
it would be of material assistance at 
this time. 


It might be of value to mention some 
of the facts causing the present con- 
fusion over the meat problem, and then 
to decide for ourselves how long we can 
afford, as an industry, to take the pres- 
ent chaotic conditions. The present 
controversy over the meat situation be- 
tween the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the War Food Administration 
has been stalemated until August 13. 
No one is certain what orders will be 
forthcoming then regarding the control 
of meats and fats. 


In the conference between the agen- 
cies and Economic Stabilization Direc- 


tor Fred M. Vinson, it is reported Mr- 


Vinson expressed the opinion that 
prices are knit closely to rationing. In 
this regard, it might be well to refer to 
prices of sheep and lambs at this time 
compared with prices a year ago. Good 
and choice lambs were selling from 50 
to 75 cents a hundredweight on central 
markets the latter part of July, 1944, 
below the prices paid at the same time 
in 1943. This also was true for medium 
and good lambs. Certainly, according 
to Mr. Vinson’s contention, the need for 
the rationing of lambs at this time 
should be materially reduced. 


The Office of Distribution of the War 
Food Administration reports that the 
average cost to packers in dollars per 
hundred pounds, live weight, of sheep 
and lambs is only 91 per cent of what 
it was a year ago, last May, and 93 per 
cent of what it was in June of last year. 
With this situation, then, it would ap- 
pear that the supply of lambs more 
nearly meets the present demand. Re- 
ports coming out of Washington indi- 
cate that lamb will stay on points and 
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will remain scarce. This does not bear 
out the facts as presented by the 
W.F.A., because in the month of June 
the slaughter of sheep and lambs under 
federal inspection was 14 per cent above 
the same month in 1943, and 26 per cent 
above the five-year average, which 
seems to indicate that the volume of 
sheep and lambs going into the market 
is sufficient to take care of the present 
demand. 

It is felt that if rationing control is 
being used entirely to assist in proper 
distribution, it is about time that the 
agencies in charge should make proper 





SPECIAL SHEEPMEN’S MEETINGS 


President G. N. Winder and Presi- 
dent R. C. Rich have called an open 
joint meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the American Wooi 
Council, Inc., to be held at the Hotel 
Utah, Sunday, August 20, 1944, at 2 
p.m. The session will be devoted en- 
tirely to the discussion of wool market- 
ing problems. 

On Monday, August 21, commenc- 
ing at 10 a.m., and continuing at 2 
p.m., there will be a further open meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association at 
which time lamb marketing, wool 
freight rate matters, and other prob- 
lems concerning the industry will be 
discussed. 


Executive Committee Meetings 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Wool Council will hold its 
regular midsummer meeting at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Sunday, 
August 20, 1944, at 7:30 p.m. 


e 2 & 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
will hold its regular midsummer meet- 
ing at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Monday, August 21, 1944, following 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. 

To be assured of hotel accommoda- 
tions, reservations should be made as 
early as possible. 


adjustments in price relationships so 
that the producer is not further handi- 
capped in marketing his products at a 
price now below the cost of production. 


The O.P.A. has objected, and tesii- 
fied before Senate and House commit- 
tees that it is not possible to ration prod- 
ucts in short supply. They consider 50,- 
000,000 pounds of beef a month as an in- 
sufficient quantity to ration. If this is 
their theory, it is difficult to understand 
why ration point values are maintained 
on lamb. For example, under the pres- 
ent rationing program, it would require 
all of the red points of three individuals 
for one month to purchase one leg of 
lamb. This, of course, would mean no 
butter, cheese, or canned milk could be 
purchased by such a family of three. 
This would hold true of many other 
cuts of lamb now under rationing. 


A total of about 69,000,000 pounds of 
lamb were slaughtered under federal 
inspection in the month of June. When 
the needs for the armed services and 
lend-lease are met, this would mean 
that a quantity in the neighborhood of 
50,000,000 pounds would remain under 
ration control. To point out the incon- 
sistency that now exists, veal, which 
was produced in the amount of 66,612,- 
000 pounds in the month of June, re- 
mains unrationed. Chickens and tur- 
keys, which are produced in at least 
these amounts, have been entirely free 
from rationing control since the begin- 
ning of that control. In view of these 
facts, it is very difficult to understand 
why lamb is picked out at this time to 
be subjected to rationing. It is antici- 
pated and recognized by those in the 
industry that the ration points should 
be eliminated on beef cattle, as asked 
for by the American National Livestock 
Association. 


The Office of Price Administration 
and the War Food Administration 
should be cognizant of this present sit- 
uation, Again, it might be a good plan 
to consider the placing of all functions 
dealing with food under one agency, 
thereby avoiding confusing conditions 
such as now exist. Of course, this has 
been favored by the sheep industry for 
a long time, but nothing in this regard 
has been accomplished. 


J.M.J. 
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Cost of Production 


CONGRESSMAN Granger of Utah, 

chairman of the special House sub- 
committee on the investigation of the 
sheep industry, states, by letter, that he 
has requested the O.P.A. to review 
carefully the United States Tariff Com- 
mission report on the cost of produc- 
tion in the sheep industry, and has 
urged them to give this report careful 
consideration in the setting of the price 
on wool and lambs. It is hoped that 
before too long this entire matter may 
be brought to the attention of our con- 
gressmen and that we may get the mat- 


ter worked out to the entire satisfaction 
of all. 


However, at the present time it ap- 
pears that the formula now used by 
the O.P.A. in maintaining the present 
ceiling prices on wool and lambs, in 
their opinion, satisfies the conditions 
set forth by Congress. 





Orderly Marketing 


T cannot be stressed too often that 

proper distribution and early market 
ting of our sheep and lambs is extreme- 
ly important. It is up to the individual 
grower to keep in close touch with the 
receipts at the various markets and con- 
tact his commission firm as to the num- 
bers anticipated for any shipping pe- 
riod. As it is important to order cars 
in advance, it is not too difficult to 
closely estimate what the probable re- 
ceipts will be. It is felt that unless 
growers avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, with the anticipated earlier 
marketing of cattle, a situation such as 
existed last year will again develop. 

Indications are that probably the 
most severe bottleneck, from the stand- 
point of processors, is in the securing 
of sufficient labor to take care of the 
animals as they are received. Any delay 
in the prompt handling of slaughter ani- 
mals has the tendency to lower prices. 
Conversations with various segments 
of the industry seem to indicate that 
there was no apparent reason for the 
sharp break in the lamb market the lat- 
ter part of July. Nevertheless, it did 
occur and prices are on a materially 
lower basis now, both for lambs and 
sheep, than they were a year ago. 


The reaction in the present ewe 


market indicates the desirability 
for lend-lease to purchase mutton and 
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lower-quality lambs as they did last 
year. For the past 60 days lend-lease 
has not made any purchases of lambs 
or mutton. There are probably a nuin- 
ber of reasons for this: 


(1) The embargo placed on the ship- 
ping of food on the East Coast did not 
permit the disposal] of quantities already 
on hand. 


(2) The congested storage facilities 
did not permit further accumulation of 
further stocks of lamb and mutton, 
which were 87 per cent greater on July 
1 this year than they were a year ago. 

The present market price of all 
grades of mutton is reported to be ma- 
terially under the ceiling prices at the 
present time. Therefore, it is highly 
important that everyone assist to assure 
as even a flow of slaughter animals to 
market as possible. 

J.M.J. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


August 18: Oregon Ram Sale, Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. 


August 22-23: National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 


September 3: Nevada Ram Sale, EI- 
ko, Nevada. 


September 5: Eastern Idaho Sheep 
Sale, Idaho Falls 


September 14: Southern 
Ram Sale, Lakeview, Oregon. 


September 15-16: Bighorn Moun- 
tain Purebred Sheep Breeders’ Show 
and Sale, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Oregon 


September 30: Pocatello Range Ram 
Sale, Pocatello, Idaho 


October 5: Craig Ram Sale, Craig 
Colorado. 


October 11-13: American Royal 
Livestock Market Show, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


October 26: Registered Columbia 
Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 


November 4-8: Ogden Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 


December 2-7: Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition. 


December 2-8: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles, California. 


January 13-21, 1945: National 
Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Equitable Lamb Prices 
Needed 


HE National Wool Growers Assoc ia- 
tion has been putting forth ev: ry 
effort during recent months to secure 
prices for products of the sheep indus- 
try, particularly lamb, that will insure 
a fair margin of profit after the rapidly 
mounting costs of operation have been 
met. To most sheepmen in the West, 
an increase of one cent per pound in 
the market price of lambs would be 
equivalent to a three-to-five-cent in- 
crease per pound of wool. The Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association has plead- 
ed with the agencies in control for some 
form of relief. We have testified before 
various committees in Congress as to 
what we feel our needs are. We have 
received no relief from the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Just what is the situation? An emer- 
gency price ceiling on lamb carcasses, 
it will be recalled, was announced in 
August of 1942, and made permanent 
on December 23, 1942. Permanent 
ceilings were also placed on mutton 
carcasses at that same time. These price 
ceilings on lamb and mutton carcasses 
remained in effect until June, 1943, 
when the wholesale and retail prices of 
lamb and mutton were rolled back ap- 
proximately two cents a pound. This 
rollback or consumer subsidy was in no 
way to affect the price of live lambs. 


Liquidation 


Statistics show that the slaughter of 
lambs and yearlings in 1943 amounted 
to 98 per cent of the federally inspected 
lamb slaughter of 1942, even in the face 
of a smaller lamb crop, which means, 
of course, that more ewe lambs were 
marketed last year than in 1942. The 
slaughter of ewes in 1943 was 2,081,000 
head (74 per cent) more than in 1942. 
This, of course, is past history, and all 
of us know that there was a liquidation 
of sheep last year. It may be well, how- 
ever, to compare the first six months of 
1944 with the same period in 1943 in or- 
der to get an idea of the present trend. 

The slaughter of sheep and lambs 
under federal inspection continues to 
exceed last year’s record slaughter, 
9,866,795 head of sheep, lambs and year- 
lings having been slaughtered in the 
first six months of this year, or 5 per 
cent more than the 9,391,856 head 
slaughtered in the same period in 1943. 
For this period, over 10 per cent of the 
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animals slaughtered consisted of ewes, 
the slaughter of ewes being 15 per cent 
greater than in 1943 up to this time, and 
86 per cent greater than in 1942 for the 
same six months’ period. Therefore, it 
is readily seen that liquidation is still 
continuing. 


Prices 


According to the Department of Ag- 
riculture figures, prices received on the 
farm for sheep, as of June 15, 1944, were 
8 per cent lower than a year ago, ($6.60 
as against $7.14). Lamb prices on the 
farm were 3.2 per cent lower, ($13.20 
as against $13.50). The average price 
on good to choice lambs on the Chicago 
market the first week in July, 1944, was 
$14.88 per hundred. In 1943 at that 
time this same grade was bringing 
$15.19. The second week in July shows 
approximately the same difference: 
$14.75 as compared to $14.95 in the sec- 
ond week of July, 1943. 


Receipts at public stock yards for the 
first six months of 1944 were 13.3 per 
cent greater than for the same period a 
year ago, that is, 7,507,930 as against 
6,628,466. According to the reports of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, with the exception of culls and 
mutton carcasses, ceiling prices to pro- 
cessors and wholesalers are being main- 
tained on these products and, as first 
stated, there has not been any change 
in the ceiling prices of carcass lamb and 
mutton since they were first estab- 
lished. 


So often it is thrown up to the sheep 
industry that its products are receiving 
a great deal more than parity. Let us 
analyze what this present parity base 
means to the wool grower. Let us con- 
sider the prices that were paid during 
the period on which parity is based, 
namely, August, 1909, to July, 1914, in- 
clusive. Sheep at that time were bring- 
ing $4.53 per hundred, lambs, $5.88 per 
hundred, and wool, 18.3 cents per 
pound. (These are all average farm 
prices.) It can very readily be seen that 
it would not be possible to produce 
lambs and wool at anywhere near these 
figures today. It is often reported that 
wheat, cotton and eggs are below par- 
ity, but there is no product listed by the 
Department of Agriculture which is as 
far under parity as sheep,—86 per cent. 
Ordinarily, this would not be important 
because only about 6 to 7 per cent of 
the federally inspected slaughter of 
sheep and lambs consists of old animals. 
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However, in 1943 ewe slaughter was 19 
per cent of the total inspected sheep and 
lamb slaughter, and this year indica- 
tions are that the percentage will be 
greater. 


With the above picture in mind, we 
logically come down to the question of 
“What are we going to do about this 
situation?” The wool problem is, of 
course, well known, and I think every- 
one will agree that an increase in the 
ceiling price of wool would have no 
bearing whatsoever upon the price the 
producer would receive for his wool on 
account of the stockpiles and the con- 
tinued importations of foreign wool pur- 
chased at a price below the cost of wool 
produced in this country. Therefore, as 
I see the picture, there is only one place 
from which we can reasonably expect 
relief, and that is in an increase in the 
market price of lambs. 


I would like to suggest that the grow- 
ers make a concerted effort to remedy 
this situation by filing a protest with the 
O.P.A., setting up their claims as is per- 
mitted by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944. Although individual pro- 
ducers do not have the right of review 
in the courts, which we had hoped the 
Congress would require, it is possible 
at any time for any person subject to 
any provisions of the O.P.A. regulations 
to file a protest to any of them, specif- 
ically setting forth their objections. 
These petitions for relief the adminis- 
trator must grant or deny in whole or in 
part; if denied the protestant may pre- 
sent his case before a Board of Review 
which, under the law, must either grant 
or give the protestant the reasons on 
which the refusal is based. 


Our industry, it seems to me, has been 
very patient with the “red tape” and 
stalling game being displayed by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in an at- 
tempt to work out an equitable plan. 
It is time that the sheepmen be in- 
formed of what rights of existence they 
have under the present Government. 


The fresh fruit industry was, in my 
opinion, the most successful in getting 
an amendment to the Emergency Sta- 
bilization Act which was of benefit to 
their industry: namely—whenever a 
maximum price is established under the 
Act or otherwise, the administrator 
must adjust such maximum prices to 
make appropriate allowances for sub- 
stantial reductions in merchantable 
crop yields, unusual increases in costs 
in production and other factors which 


result from hazards in the production 
and marketing of such commodity. 


To my mind, livestock producers 
should have the same privilege and the 
same right. 

J. M. Jones 





Wool Freight Rate 
Conference 


"THE Transportation Rates and Serv- 

ices Division of the War Food Ad- 
ministration held, as planned, their 
meeting in Salt Lake City on July 25 
and 26 for the consideration of the wool 
freight rate matter. 

The conference was attended mainly 
by state public utility commission rep- 
resentatives. Dr. H. C. Gardiner of 
Montana, Walter A. Holt of Oregon, 
and James A. Hooper of Utah, were the 
only ones present representing the wool 
grower associations. Mr. Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel for the National 
Wool Growers Association, and Mr. 
Charles Stewart, counsel for the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
were also in attendance. 

The problems presented at the con- 
ference were of great interest to all 
wool growers and merit thoughtful con- 
sideration. A report of this conference 
will be given at the executive commit- 
tee meeting in August, at which time 
it is expected that the National Wool 
Growers Association and the various 
state associations will make their de- 
cision as to the advisability of entering 
the case at this time. It is understood 
that the Transportation Rates and Serv- 
ices Division of the War Food Adminis- 
tration has formally petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a 
reopening of the case. 

The Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in convention the latter part of 


July passed a resolution to intervene 
in the proceedings. 





Supplemental Sugar for Herders 


Sheepherders spending long periods in iso- 
lated range areas will be given supplemental 
allowances of sugar of one and one-half 
pounds per month, the O.P.A. has an- 
nounced. Because they use large quantities 
of cereal and grain-type foods on the range, 
herders require more sugar than they are 
able to get by use of their sugar stamps. 
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AN ARMY LAMB DEMONSTRATION 


In this illustration an Army officer is cutting up a lamb carcass under the supervision of Don Tyler, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board (third man from left). After completion of this training these men 
will become meat instructors at various Army Bakers and Cooks schools. 


Meat Board's Intensive Lamb Program 


REPORTS presented at the annual 

meeting of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board held June 22 and 23 at 
Chicago, Illinois, revealed that during 
the past year the activities carried on in 
behalf of lamb have been stepped up in 
intensity and scope on the home front 
and among the armed forces. 

Marked progress was made in the ed- 
ucational meat program for the Army 
which has been carried on continuous- 
ly since early in 1941. At the request 
of the United States Navy, a full-scale 
program to assist Navy mess personnel 
with their meat problems was carried 
on. 

The meat program for the armed 
forces was featured by special courses 
of instruction in the breakdown and is- 
sue of lamb and other meats, by the 
launching of meat instruction for the 
Air Corps where the cutting and prep- 
aration of meat is carried on in large 
consolidated messes, with 1,000 to 
10,000 men being fed from a single 
kitchen, and by other activities. 


In cooperation with the Office of the 
Army Quartermaster General, and fol- 
lowing careful surveys, many central 
meat cutting plants have been estab- 
lished to facilitate the handling and util- 
ization of meat at Army posts. Wide 
distribution has been made of lamb lit- 
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erature at Army and Navy mess halls, 
this literature including the Handbook 
on Cutting Lamb, lamb charts and other 
material. 

One of the major phases of the lamb 
program for the armed forces during 
the year was the development by the 
Board’s specialists of a new method for 
cutting lamb chops. At the beginning 
of the war the Board found that very 
little lamb was being used in the mess 
halls and that most of it was used for 
roasts and stew. It was found, however, 
that lamb chops are just as practical for 
the mess as roast lamb or stew, that 
they add variety to the menu, are ten- 
der, juicy and delicious and are also 
easy to cut and to cook. 


Following the development of the 
new method for cutting lamb chops, the 
Board, in cooperation with the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association, the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association and 
the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association, prepared and published a 
24-page booklet titled, “Guide For Cut- 
ting Lamb Chops.” This publication 
through various illustrations, shows 
step by step, the method for converting 
the shoulders, racks, loin and legs of 
lamb into a maximum number of uni- 
form sized chops and ways of using the 
remaining sections of the carcass. It is 





distributed to the mess personnel of the 
Army and Navy. 

The new booklet points out that the 
approved issue of carcass lamb for 
chops is 60 pounds for 100 men. When 
cut into chops, the carcass will yield 
about 58 per cent chops, 20 per cent 
boneless meat for lamburgers, stew, 
patties, etc., and 22 per cent bones, fat 
and unusable trimmings. 

A lamb weighing 60 pounds provides 
about 75 chops weighing an average of 
7.5 ounces each or about half a pound. 
Unless cut very thin, 60 pounds of car- 
cass lamb will not cut out 100 chops. A 
60-pound issue will serve 100 men, how- 
ever, when the boneless meat from the 
neck, shanks, briskets, breasts and 
flanks is made into lamburgers, lamb 
patties or lamb salisbury steaks for 
cooking and serving with the chops. 

The Board states that when it is de- 
sirable or necessary to serve lamb chops 
for the entire mess of 100 men, carcass 
lamb for two meals should be provided. 
One hundred five pounds of carcass 
lamb, for example, will furnish 100 in- 
dividual chops for dinner and will also 
provide enough lamb meat for a delici- 
ous lamb loaf for supper. In this way 
the most desirable cuts may be used for 
chops, while the remaining sections may 
be boned, ground and used for the lamb 
loaf. 

The new cutting method can be used 
to advantage in central meat cutting 
plants, in large consolidated messes or 
in smaller messes. The instructions in 
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This is the cover page of the Board’s new publica- 
tion, “Guide For Cutting Lamb Chops,” which is be- 
ing given wide distribution among the mess halls 
of our armed forces. 
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ARMED FORCES USE LAMB 
FOR CHOPS 





Double Loin Chops 


The above illustrations show 79 lamb chops de- 
rived from one carcass as shown in the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board’s new booklet, “Guide 
for Cutting Lamb Chops.” It will be noted that 
chops are made from the shoulders and legs and 
that the chops from the unsplit loin end rack are 
of sufficient size for individual servings. 
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the Board’s new guide for cutting chops 
cover both hand cutting and the use of 
an electric meat cutter. 

Based on its experience in the meat 
program for the armed forces, the 
Board states that there are three major 
facts about lamb which should be given 
major consideration. These are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Many men, since joining the 
armed forces, are eating lamb for the 
first time. As civilians they were not 
accustomed to eating lamb and had not 
developed a taste for it. 


(2) In order to provide something dif- 
ferent for the mess, cooks should pre- 
pare lamb roasts, lamb chops, lamb 
loaves, lamb patties and a wide variety 
of other lamb dishes. 

(3) There is an inclination on the 
part of the cooks in mess halls and gal- 
leys to leave too much lamb fat on 
roasts, chops and stew. It is very im- 
portant that excess fat be trimmed from 
all lamb cuts before cooking. 


The Board stresses the fact that when 
correctly cut, properly cooked and ap- 
petizingly served, lamb is one of our 
most popular meat dishes. 

Lamb is being given equal attention 
with other meats in the Board’s re- 
search program. Among the more im- 
portant research projects are those in- 
volving the value of the proteins of 
meat, the importance of meat as a 
source of vitamins and the determina- 
tion of the percentage of the B vitamins 
retained in cooked meat. 

In the field of meat cookery, lamb has 
been used in tests involving the use of 
low temperatures and in quantity meat 
cookery studies. The results of the lat- 
ter study are being effectively utilized 
by hotels, restaurants and other institu- 
tions which prepare food in large quan- 
tities. 

The work in low temperature meat 
cookery is showing the value of cooking 
lamb at low heat as compared to using 
a high temperature. In one typical test 
involving a pair of legs of lamb, one 
was cooked at a high temperature and 
one at a low temperature. The leg of 
lamb cooked at the high temperature 
lost 32 per cent in weight, while the one 
cooked at the low temperature lost only 
18 per cent. In other words low tem- 
perature cooking was responsible for a 
saving of 14 per cent. 

Lamb has received special attention 
in the Board’s field program of nutri- 
tion and conservation which reached 
into every state during the year. Lamb 


is featured in the Board’s new sound 
motion picture, ““The Way To A Man’s 
Heart.” 

These are just some of the ways in 
which facts about the selection, prepara- 
tion and food value and conservation of 
lamb are being given nation-wide dis- 
semination. 





NINTH NATIONAL SHEEPHERDERS’ 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Thursday—August 24, 1944 


FOREST DALE GOLF COURSE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


** & 


The Ninth Annual National Sheep- 
herders’ Golf Tournament will be held 
the day following the National Ram 
Sale this year, with hopes of getting 
more sheepmen fo join in the event. 

It will be held at the Forest Dale 
Golf Course, 2375 South 9th East 
Street, in Salt Lake City, Utah, start- 
ing at 1:00 p.m. The event is exclu- 
sive to producers, bankers, buyers and 
transportation men of the sheep in- 
dustry. There will be competitive golf 
events for those who are not regular 
players, a novice tournament and the 
regular annual 18-hole medal play 
tournament. Various prizes will be 
awarded and a $25.00 War Bond will 
be presented to the holder of the lucky 
number at an open drawing covering 
allin attendance. A buffet supper will 
follow the afternoon festivities and the 
fee of $3.50 covers everything. 


Be sure and join in this annual 
Sheepherders’ Golf Tournament and 
meet all your friends in fun. The affair 
is open to anyone directly affiliated 
with the sheep industry and on account 
of wartime restrictions and personnel 
shortages, reservations should be made 
early with one of the following commit- 
teemen: 


Gale D. Smith, Chairman; 408 Ben- 
eficial Life Building, 4-8983, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


“Bevo” Beers, 1133 Gilmer Drive, 
4-1697, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Arthur Smith, 501 Beneficial Life 
Building, 3-6901, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Cal J. Dallimore, Kearns Building, 
3-6465, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Colorado Wool Growers Meet 


smaller-than-usual crowd failed to 

dampen the spirits of the 18th An- 
nual Colorado Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion in Denver, July 26, 27 and 28. In 
spite of labor shortages and haying, 
which kept some growers at home, there 
was a good cross-section representation 
of sheepmen and those in allied indus- 
tries. The convention was lively and 
interesting throughout. 

At the opening session Wednesday 
morning, July 26, the Association Pres- 
ident, Stuart Hofmann of Montrose, 
stated he felt there were two factors of 
supreme importance at present. Our 
first task, he felt, is winning the war 
and our next duty is to take such steps 
as may be necessary to protect our in- 
dustry. He stressed the large wool sur- 
plus as one of our first problems and 
urged all growers to support the efforts 
being made by the industry in working 
off this surplus without critical dam- 
age. This would not be too difficult, 
in his opinion, if growers would support 
promotional efforts to create more de- 
mand for wool, which would absorb 
surpluses within a reasonable time, and 
if they would also support promotional 
work to create a broader demand for 
lamb and mutton. 


Mayor Stapleton welcomed the grow- 
ers to Denver, telling them he felt the 
prosperity of Denver was linked with 
the prosperity of Colorado’s livestock 
industry. Governor Vivian was also on 
hand to add a word of welcome and to 
tell the growers that he felt the state 
legislature, at its next session, would be 
sympathetic to the problems of the in- 
dustry. 

Mrs. John B. Allies of Montrose, 
president of the Colorado Women’s 
Auxiliary, spoke briefly but enthus- 
iastically on the goals of that organiza- 
tion. She urged every wife and every 
daughter in the family of a sheep op- 
erator to get behind the auxiliary and 
lend support in its efforts to further the 
use of the industry’s products. She al- 
so asked everyone to live up to the slo- 
gan, “To further the use of lamb on 
America’s tables and wool on Mr. and 
Mrs. America’s back.” Mrs. W. A. 
Roberts of Yakima, Washington, pres- 
ident of the National Wool Growers 
Women’s Auxiliary, was slated to speak 
but was unable to attend the conven- 
tion. 
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A. C. (Red) Allen, newly appointed 
secretary of the Colorado Association, 
spoke briefly on association affairs and 
the financial status of the organization. 
President G. N. (Norm) Winder of the 
National Wool Growers Association was 
unable to attend and make his sched- 
uled talk due to the illness of his wife. 

The Wednesday afternoon meeting 
dealt with wool and wool promotion. 
Mr. J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wy- 





J. S. Hofmann 
President, Colorado Wool Growers Association 


oming Wool Growers Association and 
Washington representative for the Na- 
tional Association, spoke on the work 
of the American Wool Council and 
stressed the fact that it should have 
more support from growers. In the 
discussion it was brought out that the 
percentage of earnings which the sheep- 
men spend on promotion work is pro- 
portionately far below many other in- 
dustries and that some growers object 
even to these small deductions. J. M. 
(Casey) Jones, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, also 
spoke of the good work which the 
American Wool Council is doing and 
reported that the Council now has a 
working fund of $60,000. 

Clarence L. Forsling of Salt Lake 
City, recently appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Grazing, also spoke and 
answered questions at the Wednesday 


afternoon discussion. He stated that 
the Bureau intends to study grazing 
problems and the grazing territory 
more thoroughiy in the future and also 
intimated that grazing fees might in 
some cases be raised with a view to 
establishing what he termed fair and 
equitable fees. He did not specify any 
particular amount of raise and some 
growers expressed the feeling that they 
did not think it would be reasonable to 
raise fees. More funds, Mr. Forsling 
stated, are necessary for effective super- 
vision of ranges and more men are 
needed to patrol the grazing land and 
to detect sheep not entitled to graze or 
grazing too early in the season. 

Experiments in wool for postwar de- 
velopment were also discussed at the 
Wednesday afternoon session. Woolen 
dresses which won’t wrinkle or shrink 
and improvements in wool through 
treatment with plastics were forecast 
although it was brought out that it may 
be some time before any such innova- 
tions are ready for the consuming pub- 
lic. 

Discussion at the meeting Thursday 
morning, July 27, centered on problems 
of domestic and imported wool. Law- 
rence Myers of Washington, D.C., di- 
rector of the General Corps Division, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, War 
Food Administration, told the conven- 
tion there is now more domestic wool 
on hand than civilian needs can use in 
two and one-half years and the only 
way of obtaining restriction on imports 
is through congressional action. In open 
discussion he stated that his division, 
as well as others in Washington, do feel 
that wool growing is an essential in- 
dustry in this country. He also stated 
that military needs are being met from 
imported supplies. J. B. Wilson ex- 
pressed little hope for congressional ac- 
tion on imports and no hope for an in- 
crease in the tariff. He said we must 
have international trade but that it 
should not be free international trade 
or there won’t be any wool growing in 
this country. 


“Casey” Jones recommended that 
wool growers file a protest with the 
O.P.A., setting up claims under the 
1944 Stabilization Act, asking for ceil- 
ing increases which will enable the in- 
dustry to meet the cost of production. 
He said O.P.A. price ceilings have made 
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it impossible for wool and lamb growers 
to make a fair profit. He further stated 
that it was up to the Colorado Conven- 
tion to get the ball rolling on the de- 
velopment of far-reaching policies re- 
garding the handling of the 1945 wool 
clip and the marketing situation. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting 
opened with a very scenic and interest- 
ing colored film prepared by Earle G. 
Reed, general livestock agent of the 
Union Pacific Railroad in Omaha. This 
film depicts many phases of sheep pro- 
duction, from the western ranges to the 
markets and packing centers. It has 
not yet been completed or titled but, 
when finished, it will be used for the 
purpose of acquainting the general pub- 
lic with the sheep industry. 


Another feature of the Thursday af- 
ternoon session was a spirited discus- 
sion on the meat situation and price 
ceilings. Speakers were John J. Madi- 
gan, assistant director, Food Price Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C.; Walter A. 
Netsch, Armour & Company, Chicago; 
and Lawrence Mollin, assistant secre- 
tary, American National Livestock As- 
sociation. Mr. Madigan stated that 
Government statistics show an increase 
in cash costs of production since 1940 
and 1941, of only 58 per cent. Mr. J. B. 
Wilson declared that trying to make 
growers believe this is an insult to their 
intelligence. 


A highly-interesting and entertain- 
ing banquet, floor show, and dance was 
held Thursday evening, with L. M. Pex- 
ton, president of the Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company, as toastmaster. 

The good work of the officers of the 
association is attested by the fact that 
all of them were re-elected at the clos- 
ing session Saturday morning. They 
are: J. Stuart Hofmann, Montrose, 
president; Ralph Reeve, Craig, and 
Brett Gray, Rush, vice presidents; and 
A. C. (Red) Allen, Denver, secretary. 
Mrs. Mike Hayes of Denver was elected 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary; 
Mrs. Herbert Jolly, Jr., of Rifle and 
Mrs. George Avgares, Craig, were elect- 
ed vice presidents; and Mrs. Eugene 
O’Connor, Nathrop, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. in 

Various committee meetings were 
held on Thursday and Friday and the 
following resolutions were adopted at 
the closing session Saturday morning: 


A resolution opposing any increase in fees 
demanded by the Federal Government for 
use of the public domain, because it was felt 
such action would magnify an industrial 
situation already hazarded by ceiling prices, 
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high production costs, tariffs and parity. 

A resolution honoring W. C. Osborn, for- 
mer secretary of the association. A cup or 
other trophy is to be presented in his name 
at the National Western Stock Show, for 
the best Colorado fleece exhibited. 


The group also voted in favor of con- 


ducting Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearings on present wool rates. 
Copies of other resolutions adopted 
have not reached us in time to go to 
press but will be published in next 


month’s issue. E. E. Marsh 








Arizona Convention 


Better Support of National Association 
A greater percentage of the members 
of the Arizona Wool Growers As- 
sociation gathered in Flagstaff on July 
11, 1944, for their 58th annual conven- 
tion than for many years past. 
President R. W. Lockett presided at 
the meeting and Colonel H. B. Embach, 
recently appointed secretary-treasurer, 


was in charge of convention details. 
Colonel Embach replaces Jerrie W. Lee 





R. W. (Bob) Lockett 
President, Arizona Wool Growers Association 


who served as secretary from 1932 until 
early in July this year when he resigned 
to go into business for himself, it 
is reported. Colonel Embach is 
thoroughly familiar with both state and 
national wool affairs as he occupied the 
position of secretary-treasurer of the 
Arizona Association for several years 
before 1932 and was general manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion from 1932 to 1935. 

President Robert W. Lockett, a 
member of one of the most prominent 
families in the Arizona wool growing 


Promised 


industry, was chosen head of the Ari- 
zona Association last year. He was 
unanimously re-elected to serve during 
the coming year along with the three 
vice presidents—Fred S. Porter, Ramon 
C. Aso, and Leonard Sawyer. 

Reviewing the activities of the Ari- 
zona Association during the past year, 
President Lockett listed the avoidance 
of a shearing strike, expediting 1944 
shearing through the importation of 
crews from Texas, holding the sheep 
valuation for taxation purposes at $3.50 
a head in the face of a proposal to in- 
crease it to $5.50, working with govern: ° 
ment agencies on tire and gasoline ra- 
tioning and draft deferments, and the 
effecting of better cooperation from the, 
Forest Service officials. 

“Nationally,” he said, “we must ap- 
preciate our National Wool Growers’ 
Association, support it financially, keep 
in touch with its plans and its work, 
legislative, marketing and advertising, 
all the program carried on for the pro- 
motion and protection of our great. in- 
dustry. God knows we need it, and’ 
couldn’t stay in business without it. We. 
had better realize that. A short cut to 
general information is to subscribe to 
the National Wool Growers Magazine 
and read it. Start worrying about 
what’s going to happen to our wool 
market in the next two years, contri- 
bute your good ideas and your national’ 
dues and when the National Associa-. 
tion decides on a policy, back it up 
morally and financially.” 

In line with this statement by Presi-- 
dent Lockett, the association voted that 
the dues for the fiscal year 1944 to 1945 
be four cents for the state association’ 
and one half cent for the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Secretary Embach pointed out that, 
as a member of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association would re- 
ceive this year Certificates of Interest 
issued against the 1932-1935 earnings of 

(Continued on page 47) 
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New National 
Assistant Secretary 
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Edwin E. Marsh 


HE July National Wool Grower an- 

nounced the appointment of Edwin 
E. Marsh as assistant secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
but there was not sufficient time be- 
tween Mr. Marsh’s appointment and 
the printing of the National Wool 
Grower to obtain any biographical de- 
tail. This month, Mr. Marsh tells his 
own story: 


I was born in Steubenville, Ohio, thirty 
years ago, and for the past 23 years, have 
lived in Denver. Was a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society in high school and after 
graduation, attended business college, study- 


ing accounting, secretarial work, and busi-. 


ness administration. 


During the first three years after leaving 
school in 1932, I worked for the Morey 
Mercantile Company and Doran Coffee 
Company in Denver, doing secretarial work. 
During 1935 I was with the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company in the Denver traffic de- 
partment. 


For the past eight years I have been with 
the Denver Union Stock Yard Company, 
serving one year with the accounting depart- 
ment, then going into the traffic department, 
where I served at first as private secretary 
to Mr. J. A. Shoemaker and later to Mr. 
L. M. Pexton. Following this, I was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant to Mr. 
Pexton. My duties in this capacity have 
embraced all phases of the production and 
marketing of livestock and contact with 
many operations of the livestock industry 
throughout the West. I have also written 
and delivered market radio broadcasts, and 
have written publicity articles in various 
livestock magazines throughout the West. 
My duties have also consisted of market and 
meat advertising and statistical work in con- 
nection with the origin, supply and market- 
ing of livestock. 
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DON’T GLUT THE MARKET 


1. Spread out car orders. If a grower 
has nine cars of lambs to ship to mar- 
ket, it is well to ship, say, three at one 
time, three a little later, and so on. 

2. While this particular situation ap- 
plies to a greater extent on cattle, it 
is also true on lambs, especially feed- 
ers, for growers to ship to market over 
the weekends so that their livestock 
will be sold on Monday’s market. With 
growers in many parts of the West do- 
ing this, heavy receipts frequently oc- 
cur on the same Monday at Omaha, 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, and oth- 
er large markets. This glut results in 
bargains and tends to depress the 
market. It also over-burdens our trans- 
portation system and causes conges- 
tion on the markets where manpower 
shortages do exist and where large vol- 
umes of livestock cannot receive as 
careful attention as smaller volumes. 
This cluttering on Monday also leaves 
a great number of empty livestock cars 
which must be returned to the country 
for the next week’s business and it is 
sometimes difficult to get so many cars 
back in time for the next week's vol- 
ume. 

3. It is well to remember that pack- 
ers slaughter during the last half of 
the week as well as the first half, and 
a study will disclose that prices at vari- 
ous markets average as high during 
the end of the week as they do at the 
first of the week. 

E. E. Marsh 





Democratic Platform 


Sections Related to Foreign 
Trade and Agriculture 


We offer these postwar programs: 
Price guarantees and crop insurance 
to farmers with all practical steps: 

To keep agriculture on a parity 
with industry and labor. 

To foster the success of the small 
independent farmer. 

To aid the home ownership of fam- 
ily-sized farms. 

To extend rural electrification and 
develop broader domestic and foreign 
markets for agricultural products. 
The enactment of such additional 

humanitarian labor, social and farm 
legislation as time and experience may 
require, including the amendment or 
repeal of any law enacted in recent 
years which has failed to accomplish 
its purpose. 





Earliest possible release of wartime 
controls. 

Encouragement of risk capital, new 
enterprise, development of natural re- 
sources in the West and other parts of 
the country and the immediate reopen- 
ing of the gold and silver mines of the 
West as soon as manpower is available. 

* * * 

We endorse the President’s statement 
recognizing the importance of the use 
of water in arid-land states for domestic 
and irrigation purposes. 

* * 

We shall uphold the Good Neighbor 
policy, and extend the trade policies 
initiated by the present Administra- 
tion. 





Reductions in Ceilings 
on Grains 


A reduction in ceiling prices for oats 
at all levels, amounting to an av- 

erage of 5 cents a bushel in production 
areas became effective July 26. Prices 
per bushel at three western terminal 
base points are: 71 cents at Portland, 
Oregon, and Seattle and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, and 75 cents at Ogden, Utah, for 
Number 3 oats, having a test weight of 
27 pounds per bushel and containing 
not over 14% per cent moisture. 

Effective August 1, new prices on bar- 
ley were also announced on July 27 by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
which are 3 cents a bushel lower on the 
average in production areas. New base 
prices covering Number 2 barley with 
a test weight of 46 pounds per bushel at 
western terminal base points are: Og- 
den, Utah: $1.15; Seattle and Portland, 
$1.13; San Francisco, $1.23; Los An- 
geles, $1.24. 

The new prices will return parity to 
producers, the O.P.A. states. 

In both instances a mark-up of $4.00 
a ton is allowed at retail stores. 





Grazing Service Now a Bureau 


The Grazing Service of the Department 
of the Interivr has been given the status of 
an operating Bureau of the Department by 
order of Secretary Harold L. Ickes. During 
its ten-year existence, since the adoption of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, it has been a divis- 
ion of the Office of the Secretary. 

The Bureau of Grazing, of which Clar- 
ence L. Forsling is director, has jurisdiction 
over about 142,000,000 acres of public range 
lands in 10 western states. Within its 60 
districts 22,000 stockmen this year have ob- 
tained licenses or permits for nearly 11,000,- 
000 head of livestock, a record number. 
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Wool in the Postwar World 


J. F. Wilson, 
University of California 


The American Wool Council, through 
the National Wool Grower, has many 
times charted the stormy seas that 
threaten the wool industry of the Unit- 
ed States after the vast volume of mili- 
tary orders cease and it must meet the 
rapidly rising waves of artificial fiber 
productions, and shown the need for 
growers to build a strong enough 
craft to carry the industry to a safe 
landing. That other students of wool 
production and marketing affairs have 
the same vision of the future is indi- 
cated by this statement of J. F. Wilson. 
While all wool growers may not agree 
with Mr. Wilson’s opinion that the best 
method of raising the money for wool 
promotion is through an assessment 
levied against each grower by law, they 
cannot help but be convinced by his 
arguments of the necessity for proper 
preparation for the protection of wool 
in the postwar world.—The Editors. 





Woot growers of the United States 
have been facing for several years 
competition from artificial textile fib- 
ers. The present war has delayed the 
full effect of this competition but when 
peace comes the wool grower will most 
certainly be confronted with it on a 
scale that may jeopardize his entire in- 
dustry. If cheap wool substitutes are 
accepted generally. by the American 
public, it is entirely possible that grow- 
ing wool will become unprofitable, and 
millions of acres of land suited to noth- 
ing else but grazing will be so reduced 
in value that the entire economy of 
some of our western states may be seri- 
ously affected. The public needs to be 
educated to the advantages of wool. 
Few sheepmen are aware of the 
enormous strides made in the last few 
years by artificial fibers of all kinds. For 
the most part they seem still to cling to 
the old idea that because cotton was 
never a serious competitor nothing else 
will be. They have been complacent in 
the thought that the wool fiber is a 
product of nature representing untold 
thousands of years of evolution, of sur- 
vival of the fittest against man’s great 
enemy—the elements. They have found 
psychological security in the belief that 
the human mind could not evolve any- 
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thing else acceptable to the American 
people. 


Dissatisfaction and Progress 


Man differs from other biological 
genera by being constantly dissatisfied 
with his lot. He is so obsessed with im- 
proving the conditions under which he 
lives that he will almost go to any length 
to avoid work and make himself more 
comfortable. After all these thousands 
of years he is still trying to make the 
bed he sleeps on softer, or more form- 
fitting, or longer lasting. He is still 
designing new chairs that he thinks will 
be just a little better and more luxuri- 
ous than he has had up to now. Given 
any kind of work to do, man immediate- 
ly sets about devising means of avoiding 
it. If he has to saw wood he invents a 
drag saw and watches it work while he 
sits idly by. His desire to move around 
over the country combined with his hor- 
ror of expending the human energy 
necessary to do so, has led to the taming 
of the horse, the invention of the wag- 
on, the bicycle, the automobile, the 
steamship and the airplane. His crav- 
ing for easy and pleasant living has been 
responsible for nearly all our inven- 
tions. 

Added together these new creations 
and inventions of man constitute what 
we call progress. The United States is 
a “progressive” country. The rapidity 
with which such progress takes place in 
any country is contingent upon the ge- 
netic make-up of the people and their 
climatic environment. 

Progress is unsympathetic toward the 
status quo. It marches on, sometimes 
rapidly, sometimes slowly, always in- 
exorably. Even man’s attempts to stay 
the progress he himself has fashioned 
have always failed. No strike against 
a labor-saving device has ever been 
long successful; no worthy substitute 
for any material or substance has ever 
been driven from use if a demand for it 
existed. 

It is paradoxical that man’s efforts to 
improve his lot often hurt and some- 
times ruin financially some of his fel- 
low citizens, The development of the 
automobile and the motor truck in the 
United States created jobs for tens of 
thousands of workers, salesmen, and ex- 


ecutives but simultaneously caused the 
virtual disappearance of the carriage 
maker, ruined the business of wagon: 
manufacturers, greatly reduced the 
number of horses, wiped out makers of 
buggy whips and lap robes and made it 
easier for thieves to rob us. DeForest’s 
radio tube created a new industry but 
destroyed the old-fashioned phono- 
graph. Edison’s electric light bulb was 
a boon to great masses of humanity but 
not to the pocket books of the makers 
of gas mantels, oil lamps, acetylene 
tanks and candles. Progress makes for- 
tunes, it also destroys them. Apparent- 
ly our accomplishments, except in the 
field of art, are not wholly immune to 
Newton’s law: “For every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction.” 


The New Fibers 


In 1884 the process for making rayon 
was patented. At first the new fiber 
was acuriosity. It was called “artificial 
silk” on account of its similarity in ap- 
pearance to natural silk. The fiber was 
very weak and, despite its beauty, many 
thought it could never be of importance 
commercially. But chemists and physi- 
cists were unrelenting in their efforts 
to improve the product. Its strength 
was enormously increased; it was given 
better handle, greater resistance to the 
destructive forces incident to manu- 
facturing and dyeing. It found its place 
in our lives largely as a substitute for 
cotton and silk, partly as a new fiber 
carving out a special niche of its own. 
Still, wool growers had nothing to fear; 
the new product was a “continuous fila- 
ment” quite unsuited to blending with 
wool and not at all adapted as a com- 
plete substitute. 

Then came “staple fiber.” Staple 
fiber is, by practical definition, rayon 
cut into predetermined lengths and 
made dull in appearance, somewhat 
similar to scoured wool. Like its ante- 
cedent it, too, was improved again and 
again. Manufacturers found they 
could duplicate with great exactitude 
the fiber diameter and staple length of 
any grade wool. Worsted mills, pre- 
viously unable to utilize rayon econom- 
ically, found that its cousin, staple fiber, 
if properly matched with the wool to be 
used, could be carded, gilled, combed 
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and spun with wool. Worsted cloth for 
suitings could be made half of wool and 
half of staple fiber and yet look and 
feel so much like its all wool prototype 
that even experts could not say with as- 
surance which was which. Staple fiber 
had “arrived.” Meanwhile the source 
of the raw material from which much 
rayon and staple fiber are made was 
changed from cotton to wood pulp, thus 
cheapening the costs to a point where 
the use of the product was most attrac- 
tive to mills. Proof of the truth of his 
statement needs no more than an exam- 
ination of the statistics on world pro- 
duction of rayon and staple fiber*: 


1896— 1,350,000 pounds 
1910— 18,000,000 5 
1922— 78,000,000 a 
1930— 426.000,000 7 
1935—  1,061,949,000 4 
1940— 2,500,000,000 m 


These figures include staple fiber, 
out the tremendous growth of staple fi- 
ber alone is equally impressive: 


1934— 53,600,000 pounds 
1935— 140,700,000 " 
1936— 304,400,000 a 
1937— 618,000,000 ‘i 
1938— 925,000,000 = 
1939— 1,082,000,000 y 
1940— 1,350,000,000 ‘ 


Thus, in the short space of seven 
years, staple fiber production increased 
over 2500 per cent. What the produc- 
tion subsequent to 1940 would have 
been, had not war intervened, is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Of course it must not 
be inferred that all of this staple fiber, 
nor even the preponderance of it was 
used to cheapen wool products. Prob- 
ably the bulk of it was not so used. The 
important fact is that it can be used for 
that purpose and is, therefore, com- 
petitive. 

Nylon is our first truly synthetic fi- 
ber. Rayon and staple fiber are basic- 
ally products of nature, simply cellulose 
in changed form; nylon is an entirely 
new substance. While the research 
that led to its discovery covered years, 
it came to the attention of the general 
public only about six years ago. As late 
as November, 1938, it was announced 
in the Journal of the Textile Institute 
(British) with an opening statement 
that it “appears to be a discovery and 
invention of the first magnitude.” 
Chemically it is a poly-amide and there- 
fore similar in that respect to wool. In 





*Dalgety’s Annual Wool Review, 1938-39 
and 1939-40. Dalgety and Company, Lon- 
don. Printed in Australia. 
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A mohair exhibit set up by the American Wool Council which is now being displayed in the windows 


of the largest stores in the country. 


Each exhibition has averaged a week or ten days. 


The exhibit is 


also being sent out by the Brooklyn Museum to schools and is proving an excellent way to educate the 
public. The preparation of a wool exhibit of similar character is now under consideration by the American 


Wool Council. 


filament form it is tough, pliable, ex- 
ceedingly strong and highly elastic— 
very important characteristics for a tex- 
tile fiber. Nylon met with such instant 
popularity as a substitute for silk in 
making women’s stockings that it had 
been used for little else when war was 
declared. It is not now available gen- 
erally for civilian use except in another 
form in which it is used as a substitute 
for bristles in tooth brushes. It may be 
taken for granted, however, that the re- 
search on nylon will not be abandoned. 
No doubt the future will reveal ways of 
delustering it and imparting to it those 
characteristics which will permit its use 
in woolen and worsted mills as a wool 
substitute. Indeed the methods of ac- 
complishing this may be known now. 
The ingredients from which nylon is 
made, largely from phenol derived from 
coal and ammonia, are exceedingly 
cheap, and it is more than probable it 
can be made available at less than the 
cost of clean scoured wool. 

“Aralac” is a fiber made from casein. 
Casein is the protein in skim milk, of 
which it constitutes about 3 per cent. 
Casein textile fibers are not new. The 
process of making them was patented 
in Germany forty years ago*. It first 
achieved prominence in 1935 when an 
Italian company began manufacturing 


*Textiles from Milk. Harry E. Barnard, 
Director of Research Farm, Chemurgic 
Council. Kiwanis Magazine. April 1941. 


it on a commercial scale. It was given 
the name “lanital.” Like the early ray- 
ons, lanital had a tendency to disinte- 
grate under prolonged wetting, and had 
other disadvantages. But the chemists 
did not rest. In 1938 the U.S. Patent 
Office granted a patent to Earle O. 
Whittier and Stephen P. Gould of 
Washington, D.C., “dedicated to the 
free use of the People of the United 
States of America.” This patent, and 
other subsequent ones vastly improved 
the product. Textile manufacturers 
found the improved casein fibers, called 
“Aralac” in this country, could be 
blended with wool to make fabrics that 
could be sold. 


Fibers from soy bean protein have 
been used in enormous quantity by Ja- 
pan. The principle of extracting a pro- 
tein, putting it into solution, extruding 
it through fine holes or “spinnerets”’ in- 
to a hardening solution, is apparently 
one which is amenable to almost any 
protein, animal or vegetable. It would 
appear that the source of the protein 
would be limited by tonnages available 
rather than by technological difficulties. 
Fabrics made from soy beans may not 
be nearly so good as their all-wool pro- 
totype but they seem to have been good 
enough partially to protect Japanese 
soldiers from the vicissitudes of climate 
in the Aleutians. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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—An Outsider’s Appraisal 





The American Wool Council 


This is the Concluding Article in the Series 
Published in Making the Grade With Wool, Organ of 


Eavenson and Levering Company. 


NE of the first actions taken by the 
American Wool Council, was to 

establish a double-barrelled news serv- 
ice: (1) Woolfacts consisting chiefly of 
spot news of general interest for news- 
papers; news, trade and consumer mag- 
azines; financial and commodity serv- 
ices; (2) Fashions and Fabrics for fash- 
ion editors and special writers in the 
consumer fashion field. Both services 
are also mailed to trade associations, ed- 
ucational institutions, wool and gar- 
ment manufacturers, selected retail out- 
lets. 
Publicity Devices Used 

Other publications and material for 
which the Council! is either wholly or 
partly responsible, or to which it sup- 
plied authoritative information are: (1) 
A Wool Sales Manual on wool manu- 
facturing and selling; (2) A juvenile 
picture book—Wool—which has had an 
enormous sale in five-and ten-cent 
stores; (3) Two articles for the “Book 
of Knowledge,” (4) Your Woolens — 
Their Wear and Care, with a total print- 
ing to date of 1,000,000 cozies, a large 
share of which has been distributed 
through 65 leading retail stores under 
their own imprint, at their own expense. 

Radio interviews and other discus- 
sions on wool subjects are becoming in- 
creasingly familiar-to millions of listen- 
ers. Sponsored and, in a large measure, 
contributed by the American Wool 
Council, these station and radio net- 
work features (presented as a public 
service) are winning for wool new 
friends by the thousands. Two address- 
es, one by Ray W. Gill, a member of the 
Executive Council of the -National 
Grange and the other by Senator Clark 
of Missouri have already been printed 
in the Congressional Record. 

Publicizing the Wool Labeling Act 
came within the scope of the Council’s 
early activities. This was later followed 
by impressive publicity on the relative 
merits of wool and rayon blankets and 
by a vigorous counter-attack on mis- 
leading advertising of rayon blankets 
and clothing made from synthetic fib- 
ers, 
A Goodwill Agency 


Throughout its existence the Coun- 
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cil has maintained close and friendly 
relations with wool textile and gar- 
ment manufacturers, various textile 
and allied trade associations, leading 
retail outlets and many educational in- 
stitutions specializing in economies, 
merchandising, textile courses and re- 
lated subjects. In this connection thou- 
sands of individual inquiries have been 
answered and much authoritative ma- 
terial supplied. 

Even more significant are the Coun- 
cil’s contacts with the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Public Relations De- 
partment of the Army and Navy as well 
as a number of Government bureaus 
that, in one way or another, have been 
called upon to guide, regulate or re- 
strict the nation’s commerce during the 
war. Many of the benefits accruing to 
the wool industry during these times of 
conflicting interests, have been made 
possible through the Council’s ability to 
secure a respected hearing and because 
of its reputation for dealing in facts. 

The immense amount of general pub- 
licity on scare buying and other sub- 
jects pertaining to the public interest 
represents only one phase of the Coun- 
cil’s promotional work directed to the 
public. For example, the wool exhibit 
of the Army show was made up of dra- 
matic dioramas portraying wool’s part 
in the war, and was viewed by approx- 
imately 5,000,000 people. In addition, 
Mr. Ackerman has made numerous 
public appearances, written special ar- 
ticles and in other ways rounded out 
the organization’s activities. 





SAVE MONEY 


If the firm handling your wool this 
year did not make the 10 cents per 
bag deduction for wool promotion, 
please send the check to. cover your 
1944 clip direct to your State Associa- 
tion or to the American Wool Council, 
Incorporated, 509 Pacific National 
Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
The cost in postage and clerical work 
for making direct solicitation on each 
grower for this fund is high. Your di- 
rect contribution will save this money 
for other uses. 


Establishment of Wool Testing 
Laboratory Discussed 
‘THE desirability of setting up a labora- 


tory or laboratories for testing wool 
shrinkages was the subject of discus- 
sion at a meeting in Boston on July 11, 
called by Robert W. Dana, chairman of 
a special committee appointed by the. 
Boston Wool Trade. Association in May 
of this year to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the question of setting up a 
wool shrinkage laboratory, and to serve 
in an advisory capacity in connection 
with the practical details connected 
with such a project. 

With the use of the improved core 
sampling device, the determination of 
the actual shrinkage of the individual 
clip of wool — long-desired—is ap- 
proaching realization; heretofore ob- 
taining samples that give a sufficient 
cross section of the clip for an accurate 
shrinkage test has not been feasible. 
Now that continued work with the cor- 
ing machine makes it evident that prop- 
er samples can be obtained, the setting 
up of facilities to make the shrinkage 
test holds the attention of the industry. 

“Believing that the establishment of 
such a laboratory,” Chairman Dana 
states in his report of the July 11 meet- 
ing, “would concern and affect all 
branches of the wool industry, and also 
believing that the successful operation 
of such an institution would be largely 
dependent upon the collaboration of all 
branches and a general agreement be- 
tween them as to policy and procedure, 
it was deemed advisable to discuss the 
matter in an exploratory and informal 
manner with representatives of the 
principal industry branches.” 

In line with this thought invitations 
were sent out by Mr. Dana, and the fol- 
lowing accepted and attended the meet- 
ing: Alexander Johnston and Warner 
M. Buck, Department of Agriculture; 
F. E. Ackerman, Executive Director, 
American Wool Council; L. U. Edgehill, 
Richard P. Hallowell, II, representing 
the dealers handling domestic wool; 
John G. Wright and Robert W. Dana 
representing dealers in’ foreign wool; 
Lawrence P. Hills and S. Willard 
Bridges, Jr., representing the Wool Fu- 
tures Exchange; H. R. Reinhardt of the 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Incorporated; Robert P. 
Hackett, representing topmakers; and 
Abbot Stevens and Russell Harris of 
the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. Secretary Jones and J. B. 
Wilson, legislative chairman of the Na- 
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tional Wool Growers Association, were 
unable to attend the meeting. 

Chairman Dana’s report of the meet- 
ing is set up below: 

At this meeting the functions and ob- 
jectives of the committee members: R. 
W. Dana, chairman; L. U. Edgehill, 
Richard P. Hallowell, II, Lawrence P. 
Hills, and John G. Wright, were out- 
lined, as interpreted by the chairman 
from the instructions of the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Trade 
Association: 


To consider the establishment of a com- 
mercial laboratory for determination of 
shrinkage of grease wools; making condi- 
tion tests on all types of wool, noils, waste, 
etc.; and making micrometer measurements 
of wool fiber. 

To determine whether all branches were 
in accord as to the desirability of such an in- 
stitution. 

To determine whether such an institution 
could be established on a practical basis to 
serve the industry adequately. 

To explore the possibilities of its ac- 
complishment. 

To advise and collaborate with such con- 
cern, group, or agency deemed capable and 
willing to undertake such establishment, 
providing it appeared desirable and gave 
promise of adequate service. 


This committee is in no way con- 
cerned with trade practices, ethics, 
rules, or regulatory measures which 
might or might not arise from the gen- 
eral use of such a laboratory. 

The general features involved were 
discussed at length. Principal uses to 
which such a laboratory might be put 
included— 


1. The determination of grease wool 
shrinkage for the individual domestic wool 
grower. 

2. Determination of shrinkage for the 
grease wool contracts on the Wool Futures 
Exchange. 

3. Determination of shrinkages in the case 
of imported wools purchased on a clean basis 
and not otherwise determined by the Cus- 
toms laboratory. 

4. As a check in case of dispute with find- 
ings of the Customs laboratory. 

5. As a means of determining shrinkage 
as a basis for any transaction where an un- 
prejudiced and economical finding is want- 

As a means of ascertaining an accurate 
and economical determination when desired 
on any lot by buyer, seller, or owner. 

7. As a means of making practical condi- 
tion tests for the more intelligent handling 
of scoured wools, noils, etc., and as a means 
of settling disputes as to weight shortages 
in such types, both domestic and foreign. 


It would appear that the laboratory 
process employed by the Customs 
Bureau produces satisfactorily consist- 
ent results excepting for the fact that 
their determinations of clean content 
involving wool with a high percentage 
of vegetable matter show a fiber recov- 
ery far in excess of any commercial 
process. 
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The matter of laboratory treatment 
appears to present no serious problem. 

It is obvious that the vital problem is 
the practical possibility of sampling 
with consistent accuracy. 

In the case of imported wools, which 
are generally well packed and com- 
pressed to a degree, and where sizable 
lots can be sampled, the core method 
applied correctly would seem to be suf- 
ficiently accurate for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Since the proposition now under con- 
sideration would largely involve do- 
mestic wool, and since this presents an 
entirely different problem in sampling 
technique, it becomes necessary to de- 
velop a method which will assure ac- 
curacy of sample representation and 
establish the confidence of the industry 
in same. 





Experiments now being conducted by 
Mr. Johnston and Mr, Buck of the War 
Food Administration may yield con- 
vincing data; but it must be borne in 
mind that the industry as a whole must 
be confident of the accuracy of the 
sampling method before any laboratory 
can be of value. 


In regard to the actual establishment 
and operation of such a_ laboratory, 
there are several private concerns of 
good standing who are capable and in- 
terested in undertaking the proposition, 
providing they have the approval, ad- 
vice, and collaboration of the industry, 
and providing the industry feels that it 
is both practicable and desirable and 
that its use would warrant the under- 
taking, which would in all probability 


(Continued on page 37) 








Contributors to the Wool Fund in July 


CALIFORNIA 


Burhl H. Howell 

Arthur C. Huntley, M.D. 
W. E. Iverson 

The Irvine Co. 

Bert Irola 

Harvey Jameson 

Ralph M. King 

Kroutch Bros. 

Chris Knudtsen 


Anderson Brothers 
John Ardans 

N. C. Anderson, Jr. 

J. W. Burgess 

T. F. Baxter, Jr. 

Harry B. Boswell 

D. M. Bassi 

Rob’t. H. Blackford, Jr. 
Herman Blohm 


Cone and Ward Joe Meokui 
Ford L. Canfield MacMurray Ranch 
Cc. A, Call Properties 


Warren Davis 

Pierre Dick 

H. F. Dangberg Land 
& Investment Co. 

Daut Brothers 

J. F. Delsol 

R. H. Fisher 

Bernard FE. Frates 

Morris Fay 


F. E. M«Murphy 

James Noonan & Sons 

Harmon Nobles and 
Frank Ledford 

Thos. Nielsen 

Geo. L. Proctor 

Harry Petersen 

J. and J. Pura 

A. O. Pieper 


Irwin Fink Godfrev Priddy 
R. F. Fisher I. S. Rogers 
Wm. Guscetti Earl Robinson 
G. F. Gift Bryan Sites 


Rob’t. B. Grant 

John W Galway 

C. E. Gassoway 
Gastambide and Etche- 

verry 

Alphonse Gurries 
Philip F. Herrlein 

W. F. Happy Thos. V. Wightman, Jr. 
R. T. R. Hastings, Jr. James N. Young 


COLORADO 
John E, Cullen 


IDAHO 


Little & Wilson 
Sheev Company 
Walter E. Little 
Peter Minhondo 
& Land Co. Chauncy Payne 
Andrew Little, Jr. 


P. A. Sviva 

Frank Teisseire & Son 

H. J. Taher and Son 

G. M. Terry 

Victor Urionaguena 

Mrs. William C. Van 
Antwerp 


L. W. Clough 


Fred F. Belknap 
Charles Doherty 
Sandv Dalzell 
Highland Livestock 


NEVADA 


Raymond LaBarry 
Linscott Bros. 
Jack Mintz 
K. L. Reed 
Rohicon Rras 
Smiley Brothers 
R. B. Stewart 
Lloyd Sorensen 
Salvador Ureutia 
University of Nevada 
Agric, Station 
John Uhalde 


John D. Assuras 
B'aine Austin 

Mike Arregui 

Jesus Alastuey 
Mrs. Belaustegui 
Pete Barinaga 

Pete Corta 

Paul Etcheberry 
Leslie Faretto 

F. M. Fulstone, Inc. 
Fernando Goicoechea 
Bert Hazlett 

Nick Landa, Jr. 


NEW MEXICO 
P. C. McNutt 


TEXAS 
Alexander & Peebles Andrew Bode 
Fermin Aguirre Mrs. Edith Bell 
Mr. Dixie I. Babb W. T. Baker 


W. I. Babb 
J. S. Bradford 
Frank Baker & Co. 


Harry Bochat 
Glyn A, Briggs 
Newton Briggs 


’ Henry Carson 


A. O. Baker Mrs. Martha Harrison 
Cc. F. Briggs & Son 

Baker & Dodd Homer Holman 

A. A. Baker Bryan Kelley 

H. Bland & Co. P. W. Kelly 

Roy Cottle Jas. H. Logan 

Juan Casas Wm. Lausen 

Cc. F. Crow J. R. Latham 


Chas. E, Long 
H. J. (Jap) Lowe 
Mrs. Flo E. Lewis 


W. K. Chapman 
Guadalupe Casas 


Roy P. Cash L. B, Langston 
Jno. F. Dooley Estate Rufe H. Murrah 
oO. B. Dunn H. D. Mendel 


Hi Eastland 
F. O. Edwards 
Mrs. F, E. Fawcett 


A. Madison Estate 
Vernon McIntyre 
Billie Magill 


Mrs. F. E. & Elmer J. B. Moore Estate 
Fawcett J. T. Noah 
E. K. Fawcett Estate S. H. Patton 


Poth Brothers 
Grover C. Poole 


Mrs. Brancie E. Finegan 
Walter Fawcett 
J. W. 


G. H. Forester W. C. Phillips 
Elmer J. Fawcett Poochie Quigg 
O. D. Finegan J. E. Quigg 
Lee B. Fawcett E. T. Rucker 
W. A. Glasscock Joe Rembla 
J. S. & Bertha Glasscock J. W. Rawls 


John S. Gallaway, Jr. 
V. J. Glasscock 
Toribio Garcia 

M. L. Girard 


Landon Rose & Son 
Fred Slaughter 

H. V. Steel 

Vicente Sepulveda 
A. McD. Gilliatt R. W. Sellers 

S. M. Harwood R. E. & J. M. Sellers 
Ed. F. Haby C. R. Schnaubert 
Hutto Brothers J. T. Shahan 

Henry B. Horn R. E. Taylor 

Jas. E. Hutcherson Tom Taylor 

Felix Harrison Mrs. Mary Varga 

J. S. Holman Val Verde 4-H Club 
Carl Hutto Mrs. Emma F. White- 
John D. Harrison head 

B. W. Hutcherson E. M. Zuberbueler 
Mrs. Frank Higgins M. R. Zertuche 


UTAH 


Marlton Lowry 
J. Lawrence Lowry 
Mahleres & Seampanos 
Arthur H. Nell 
James L. Nielson 

& Sons 
Charles Nielson 
William C. Tebbs 
Makin Tseklakis 
Stanley D. Tebbs 
Estate of L. A. Whit- 


Don H. Brown 

Harold Christensen 

Nick Diamanti 

Sterling Ercanbrack 

Dominique Eyhira- 
mendy 

Dean Frischknecht 

Merle Findlay 

L. W. Fitzgerald 

John Falsone 

John Gaviatakes 


Mrs. Hilda L. Gates taker 
Elmer Jackson Rex Whittaker 
Foster Kenner 

WYOMING 
Mattie B. Brinegar Murray & MeKay 
F. H. Davidson & Sons Sheep Co. 
Figure Eight Sheep Co. Bessie W. Napier 
Green River Livestock Joe Napier 


Company and Big 
Sandy Livestock 
Company 
LaBarge Livestock Co. 
Malm Brothers 


Kenneth Pomeroy 
Richard Redlands 
Riverside Livestock Co 
Stoner Sheep Co. 
Daniel X. Watson 
Mrs. Mary Watson 
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THESE PICTURES | 7 
Point the Way to More Profit 


An average sheep is. 


| 55% WATER 45% SOLIDS 





A sheep's body is 4 per cent minerals Wool contains 6 per cent minerals 


TO STEELE LE PELE LER. LEE ON lO, 
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Good range grass—averaging at best around 2 per cent minerals—is often also constantly rob your soil of minerals. And, as your soil becomes more 
mineral-deficient to begin with. And every time you sell sheep or wool, more mineral-deficient from all these causes, your grass likewise becomes more 
and more pounds of your minerals leave the place. Erosion and leaching and more mineral-deficient. 











But no matter how mineral-deficient your range may be, you can make sure 
your sheep get all the minerals they need—even in this time of manpower 
shortage—just by setting out blockettes or blocks of MoorMan’s Range min- 
erals for Sheep. 





Also helpful in this time of manpower shortage is MoorMan’s new Phenothia- 
zine Minerals for Sheep which does double duty—eliminates repeated dosing 


for worms at the same time it supplies your sheep with all the minerals 
they need. 





ASK YOUR MOORMAN DEALER. OR CLIP THE COUPON 





MOORMAN MFG 


t co., 

i Dept. L-132, Quincy. Til. 

| %, Without obligation to me, please send full information about MoorMan’s 
} OOr%r,. ans Minerals for Sheep on Range. 

! NAME re ni Scented 


MINERAL FEEDS ADDRESS OR R.F.D. secssssussenee TOWN 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. L 132, Quincy, Ill. COUNTY 
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Wool Market Clips 


‘THE Commercial Bulletin for July 29 
says: 

“Wool buying has resolved itself into 
the practical policy of buying against 
definite requirements of the immediate 
future end avoidance of anything in the 
nature of speculation against at least a 
temporary period of uncertainty when 
the European phase of the war reaches 
its conclusion. In other words, the 
European war news dominates the cur- 
rent market for wool. 

“Government requirements in wool 
goods presumably are having their last 
intense influence on the situation. Cur- 
rent and prospective demands upon the 
wool manufacturing industry—mili- 
tary, lend-lease and rehabilitation, not 
to mention civilian—are vast and that 
evidently points to long continued large 
use of the raw material. The military 
demand may suddenly cease. That 
leaves great needs still to be filled for a 
lengthy period, yet the readjustment 
period instigates caution for the time 
being. 

“Wool goods interests are striving for 
a program of cooperation with the gov- 
ernment agencies which will mitigate 
the disruption that might follow cancel- 
lation of military contracts. It is hoped 
that an arrangement may be made 
whereby contracts can be carried 
through to stopping points in various 
processes, This, it is believed, would 
cover a natural interval necessary to 
readjust production for lend-lease, re- 
habilitation and civilian needs, at the 
_ same time promoting the national wel- 
fare by sustaining widespread employ- 
ment. 

“Obviously what happens to the wool 
textile industry is the touchstone of de- 
velopments in the raw fiber. If the pro- 
gram for wool manufacture can be gov- 
erned in a way to promote smooth 
transition, the situation on the whole 
will be healthy. Continuous produc- 
tion of wool goods will mean sustained 
use of the raw material on a large scale. 

“Speculation is rife on what will hap- 
pen to wool values when the inevitable 
drop in military business develops. In 
the chief region of unregulated markets, 
South America, there seems to be a firm 
attitude toward the outlook based upon 
prospects of a big demand from sources 
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that have been eliminated through the 
war. 


“Some observers seem to fear a bear- 
ish policy by the British Control to 
move its surplus, but others see little 
reason for lowering of prices if demand 
is maintained, especially as the world 
level has had no serious inflation. The 
chief concern to many minds is how the 
domestic wool market ultimately is to 
be adjusted to the world level.” 


Decrease in Wool Production 


Estimates of production of wool 
indicate a falling off in all sections 
of the country. Decrease in production 
compared to the 1943 clip was 20 to 25 
per cent in the fleece wool states, 15 per 
cent in Texas and the territory wool 
states, and for the entire country 16 to 
18 per cent. Total shorn wool produc- 
tion estimates for 1944 are 310,000,000 
to 315,000,000 pounds, based on apprais- 
als to July 15. The causes of this de- 
crease in production were partly a 
lighter shrinking clip of wool and most- 
ly the smaller sheep population, accord- 
ing to the War Food Administration. 


Australian Imports 


Imports of Australian wool to July 15 
this season totaled 654,780 bales, com- 
pared to 890,000 at that time in 1943. 
Imports from Buenos Aires totaled 
167,404,000 pounds, and Montevideo 
67,049,000 pounds. 


Appraisals 


Up to the end of July appraisals of 
1944 wools under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation amounted to 175,- 
712,186 pounds as follows: Boston, 77,- 
814,191 pounds including greasy shorn, 
greasy pulled and scoured pulled; Chi- 
cago 20,431,881 pounds; Denver 14,143,- 
983 pounds; Philadelphia 12,475,424 
pounds; San Angelo 41,413,026 pounds. 


* ee K € 


Halfblood and territory fine wools 
were being purchased at the end of July 
quite steadily by mills to fill military 
contracts, and the movement of three- 
eighths wools was also increasing while 
the market for medium wools was slow, 


showing little effect as yet from the 
large order recently placed. 

On July 24 the War Production 
Board announced that it had revoked 
the clause in Imports Order M-63 which 
restricted the purposes for which woo] 
imported under that order could be 
used. 

The W.P.B. has also announced that 
it does not expect to issue import li- 
censes for South American wool in the 
immediate future because of heavy ac- 
cumulation of contracts now held in 
South American ports. 


Purchase and Sales of 
Domestic Wools 


A report made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the purchase and 
sales of domestic wool through the 
week ending June 24, 1944, shows that 
to that date this Government agency 
has purchased 354,692,835 pounds of 
wool, consisting of 322,538,291 pounds 
of grease wool, both pulled and shorn, 
and 32,154,544 pounds of scoured wools, 
Of this total amount, 281,437,714 pounds 
were purchased under the 1943 pro- 
gram and 73,255,121 pounds under the 
1944 program. 

A total of 121,172,259 pounds of the 
1943 wools have been sold and 10,814- 
618 pounds of 1944 wools, making the 
total sales to June 24th 131,986,877 
pounds. 

The stocks on hand as of the date of 
the report totaled 222,494,246 pounds 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, 18,339,539 pounds of which 
amount are scoured wools. 





Wool In Post War Fashions 


The “Fashion League” an independent 
syndicate serving 75 of the leading news- 
papers of this country in its release of May 
29 says: 


“Sheer wools, tissue thin, are one of the 
fabrics which the laboratory promises for 
this air-minded future, declares the Ameri- 
can Wool Council. New finishes and new 
ways of using wool are another, they say, 
for the physiological qualities of wool which 
the army has discovered will be adapted to 
our needs after the war. We will wear 
clothing chosen for special climates—on the 
ground and in the stratosphere. The 
functional rather than the novel will be the 
touchstone of fashion.” 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Sales of D. S.C. Wools 


HE official report has just been re- 
ceived from Mr. W. L. Clayton, Ad- 
ministrator, Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration, of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization, which sets forth the descrip- 
tion and the various quantities in 
pounds of the Government-owned for- 
eign wools offered and sold up to this 
time. 

It will be noted in Table I that, of the 
approximately 330 million pounds of 
foreign wool owned by our Govern- 
ment, 103,663,628 pounds have been 


disposed of, which according to our 
calculation means 31 per cent. Accord- 
ing to our computations, 64 per cent of 
the wool offered by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation has been disposed of 
so far in the auction sales conducted by 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. 


The second table shows the ceiling 
and up-set price of these wools and the 
prices received. The weighted average 
of these sales indicates that the wools 
were sold for 1.5 per cent above the 
minimum price and 9 per cent below the 
ceiling. 


TABLE I 
Quantities in Pounds 
Offered Sold Per Cent of 
Offered that 
was sold 
Greasy Australian 119,185,983 71,805,831 60 
Greasy South American 19,196,470 19,196,470 100 
Scoured and Carbonized Australian 11,884,167 6,074,730 51 
Greasy South African (Cape) 6,157,450 1,212,391 20 
Requisitioned South American 5,374,206 5,374,206 100 
Totals 161,798,276 103,663,628 64 
TABLE II 
Average Prices in Cents 
Ceiling Upset Sales Per Cent 
Sales Are 
Above Up- 
set Price 
Greasy Australian 57.43 54.35 54.81 0.8 
Greasy South American 65.36 56.64 59.16 4.4 
Scoured and Carbonized Australian 105.33 100.04 100.77 0.7 
Greasy South African (Cape) 57.12 53.92 54.01 0.2 
Requisitioned So. American 72.57 








San Angelo Ram Sale 
and Show 


HE 609 Rambouillet lambs sold at 

the San Angelo, Texas, ram sale 
and show, July 25, 26, 1944, made an 
average of $53.06. In last year’s sale 
about one half that number or 382 head 
averaged $92.60. An average of $38.78 
per head was made on 122 Corriedales 
sold in the sale as against a $54.18 aver- 
age on 107 head in the 1943 sale. 


Top price this year was $600, which 
V. I. Pierce, Sonora, Texas, paid for a 
Rambouillet ram offered by R. O. 
Sheffield, San Angelo. Other high 
priced sales in the Rambouillet division 
included $525 paid by Roger Q. Landers 
to Leonard Richardson, Camp Bowie, 
for the champion Rambouillet ram of 
the show which preceded the auction; 
$425 paid by Neal Brothers of Rankin 
for a stud ram offered by Wynn Han- 
sen; $375 paid by Claude Owens of Fort 
Stockton to Ed Ratliff of Bronte for the 
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Rambouillet yearling that placed first 
in the show; $325 paid by Pat Rose, Del 
Rio, for a Rambouillet ram consigned 
by the John K. Madsen Rambouillet 


Farm. 


Top pen of 5 rams was a Hansen con- 
signment which was purchased by J. 
V. Drisdale of Del Rio for $200 a head. 
Drisdale also purchased from Hansen 
a pen of ten rams at $90 a head and a 
pen of 8 at $70 a head. S. S. Bundy of 
Roosevelt paid L. F. Hodges of Sterling 
City $165 per head for a pen of 5 rams. 
Hodges also sold a pen of 10 rams for 
$135 a head to Neal Brothers. 

Sol Kelly of Sonora paid S. L. Stan- 
ford and Sons $165 for a stud Corriedale 
ram and $50 for a pen of three. Stan- 
fords also sold the champion Corriedale 
ram at $175 and the ram that placed 
first in the show for $100 to the Jacobs 
Livestock Company of San Angelo, 
while H. C. Noelke and Sons of Shef- 
field paid $30 each for the pen of 5 that 
placed first in the show. 


The grand champion Rambouillet 


ram of the show was exhibited by L. L. 
Richardson; 1st and 2nd place yearling 
rams were shown by Claude Owens 
while the entry of Adin Nielsen of Eph- 
raim, Utah, placed third. An entry of 
Leonard Richardson placed first in the 
four-tooth ram division; one of L. F. 
Hodges, second; and John Williams, 
third. In pens of 5 range rams, L. F. 
Hodges was first, Wynn S. Hansen sec- 
ond, while in the pens of 10 range rams 
the J. K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 
stood first and J. B. Miller second. 


In the Corriedale section Stanfords 
placed first in ram lambs; E. H. Schuch 
of San Angelo, second and Noelkes 
third. In yearling rams, Stanfords 
took first and second places; and Louie 
Ragland of Junction, third. Noelkes 
were first and Stanfords second in the 
pens of 5 range rams, while Schuch was 
first and Noelkes second in pens of 5 
ewe lambs. 





Packers Again in Court 


ACCUSED of forcing retailers to buy 

“hard-to-get” cuts of meat and by- 
products in order to get the choicer ones 
which is a violation of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, Armour, Swift, and 


Wilson packing companies are again in 
the courts. 


The criminal informations filed 
against these packers result from viola- 
tions of ceiling price regulations by re- 
tailers who, it is claimed, lift the prices 
of the better meat grades to take care 
of their losses in the sale or the inability 
to sell the “tie-in” products, such as pigs 


feet, neck bones, dog food and sausage. 
Indignant denial of the charge is 


made by the packers, who assert that 
specific instructions are given their 
salesmen to “under no circumstances . 
make the sale of one product contingent 
on the dealer’s buying some other prod- 
uct and to distribute the available prod- 
ucts among consumers as equitably as 
possible;” also that these instructions 
are being carried out. 

O.P.A. claims that the average prices 
paid for live cattle in Chicago since the 
first of the year have consistently been 
above ceilings, which cuts off the pack- 
ers’ subsidy, and when the product is 
resold at ceiling prices little profit is 
left for the packers. 
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Wool in the Post-War 
World 


(Continued from page 28) 


Their Competition With Wool 


Published writings descriptive of all 
these wool-like fibers stress the fact 
that they closely resemble wool. The 
impression is left that the manufactur- 
ers of man-made fibers intend to sell 
their wares as a diluent of the natural 


product if not a complete substitute. 
War, with its attendant shortages of ma- 
terials, tends to stimulate substitution; 
peace seldom if ever completely restores 
old habits, old usages. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
human beings can and do accustom 
themselves to change better than any 
other organism. Taken from a good 
house and put into a poor one, man 
quickly adjusts himself and in a short 
while his new surroundings, poor 
though they may be, seem quite normal 





STAR ROUTE BOX B 17 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


SUFFOLKS 


AS GOOD AS ANY IN THE WEST 
OF IMPORTED BLOOD LINES 


Flock headed by imported EARL OF ELLESMERE RAM 


Ww 


GODFREY PRIDDY, Breeder and Importer 








SUFFOLK RAMS 


BACKED BY THE BEST OF SIRES AND A BREEDING 
PROGRAM THAT IS BRINGING SURPRISING RESULTS 


See My Offering at the National Ram Sale 


eee Bone 


Only sturdy lambs bring the profit to the herd 





R. E. WINN 





Nephi, Utah 
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and natural, If man can accustom him. 
self to a poorer house, a radical change 
in climate, even to the loss of a limb oy 
the ache in those he has, he might cer- 
tainly arrive at the point, in time, where 
substitutes for wool would seem com- 
monplace and satisfactory. 

If the basic materials necessary to 
produce wool-like substitutes were im- 
ported, the problem of affording ade- 
quate protection to the American woo] 
grower might be partially solved by 
tariff. In our case, however, such ac- 
tion would be of temporary value if 
any. While it is true that in the past 
we have imported substantial quanti- 
ties of casein from Argentina and wool 
pulp from other countries, the United 
States produces or can easily produce 
all the raw material necessary to make 
annually thousands of tons of artificial 
fibers of every known type. Casein, 
soybeans, and wood pulp are all prod- 
ucts of American agriculture, and as 
such are entitled to the consideration 
given other products of our soil. The 
southern land owners producing scrub 
pine from which staple fiber may be 
made will hardly be interested in pro- 
tecting the grazing lands of the West; 
the dairy interests of the country, con- 
fronted with billions of pounds of skim 
milk without a market, are not likely 
to grieve over the low price of wool if 
they can find a way to improve the 
price of skim milk. That is the human 
side of the profit system and it has re- 
mained unchanged since the time of Ur 
of the Chaldees. Soy beans, although 
a relatively new crop to the United 
States, are adapted to great areas of our 
country and enjoy the endorsement of 
soil conservationists everywhere. A 
legume, the soy bean in proper rotation 
is a soil builder, not a destroyer. 

Any attempt to protect the wool 
market by legislation aimed at domestic 
products will be ill conceived and fore- 
doomed to failure. 


Making the Most of the 
Attributes of Wool 


Despite the tremendous progress of 
chemists in making wool substitutes, 
despite even their most recent achieve- 
ment of adding permanent crimp, no 
artificial textile fiber has yet been made 
that possesses all of the attributes of 
wool. Each of the substitutes is lack- 
ing in at least one of these attributes; 
some of them lack several. 

The lay public is not acquainted with 
those peculiar characteristics to the 
wool fiber that make it of maximum 
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value for mankind. While multi-mil- 
lion dollar corporations with huge ad- 
vertising budgets carry on their propa- 
ganda campaigns to acquaint the public 
with their wares, the wool growers of 


the world, speaking broadly, have not - 


taken sufficient cognizance of their 
competitors. The International Wool 
Secretariat, with headquarters in Eng- 
land, was conceived and put into being 
by a few far-sighted leaders. Its aim 
is to promote the interests of wool and 
it has done remarkably well with its 
very limited budget. It is supported 
largely by funds raised in countries of 
the British Empire; the interest of 
American growers in the organization 
has been passive even though the Sec- 
retariat spends part of its funds here. 
In the United States we have the Ameri- 
can Wool Council, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, 
whose purpose is to advertise wool. 
Like the International Wool Secreta- 
riat, the American Wool Council has 
gotten good results with what little it 
has had to spend. A list of growers’ con- 
tributions to the cause shows that a few 
states have not paid the quota, and 
some contributed amounts that could 
only be described as token payments. 
The amounts requested have been small 
indeed in consideration of the cause 
which would justify expenditures of 
many times the budgets actually raised. 

Education is at best a slow process; 
educating the adult public is doubly dif- 
ficult. It is achieved only by following 
the Biblical admonition “line upon line, 
precept upon precept.” If the mass of 
humanity in the temperate zones, mean- 
ing those who can buy wool clothes, are 
to learn of the advantages of wearing 
wool, the people must be told over and 
over, The time to start telling them is 
now, and the task should be undertaken 
on the broadest possible scale. 

Wool growers are fortunate in hav- 
ing acommodity that can be advertised 
truthfully. There is no need to stoop 
to the unethical practices of most ad- 
vertisers of vitamin pills, tooth paste 
and hair tonic, no need of disseminating 
anything but the unvarnished truth. 
The public needs merely to learn of the 
hygienic properties of wool, its capacity 
to absorb 30 per cent of its own weight 
of moisture without feeling damp, its 
remarkable powers of recovery from 
being stretched, its fire resistance, its 
ability to insulate against heat as well 
as cold, is strength and durability, its 
lightness in proportion to its bulk, its 
Property of transmitting ultra violet 
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light, its ability to hold its shape. Infor- 
mation of this nature should bring 
greater returns than advertising of 
styles which can be obtained with 
blends and substitutes. 

Producers should exert all possible 
pressure to have the findings of science 
utilized by the manufacturing industry. 
There are today tens of thousands of 
people who hesitate to buy washable 
garments of wool because experience 
has taught them that wool goods often 
shrink in laundering to a point where 
usefulness is destroyed. Yet there are 


several successful processes for making 
wool unshrinkable. Every wearable ar- 
ticle made of it should be so treated. 
Millions of people have had wool cloth- 
ing ruined or damaged by moths and 
live in constant fear of further moth 
depredation. Yet methods are known 
whereby woolens can be permanently 
moth-proofed at the mill*. Everything 
made of wool should henceforth be sub- 
jected to the treatment and an unrelent- © 


American Wool Handbook. Werner von 
Bergen and H. R. Mauersberger, American 
Wool Handbook Company, N. Y. 1938. 





SUFFOLKS 


FLOCK ESTABLISHED FROM 
ENGLISH IMPORTATIONS 


* 


EWES AND RAMS FOR SALE 


DAVE WADDELL 
Amity, Oregon 








My National Ram Sale Entry . . . 
5 REGISTERED 


YEARLING SUFFOLK RAMS 


These rams carry exceptional blood lines, having 
been sired by imported Canadian rams. 


THEY HAVE PLENTY OF SIZE AND BONE, AND 
REPRESENT THE BEST OF BREEDING 





MARK H. CRYSTAL, Altonah, Utah 
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ing campaign should be carried on to 
acquaint the public with methods of 
preventing damage to the wool goods 
now in homes throughout the country. 
Research work on wool should be en- 
couraged and increased. Shrink-proof- 
ing and moth-proofing and all other 
facts known about the physical and 
chemical properties of the fiber were 
ascertained from laboratory research. It 
is essential that such work go on so that 
many more facts may be uncovered. 
Only through research can new uses be 
found for wool and for the by-products 


of wool scouring. The research must 
also extend to breeding sheep; in- 
creased efficiency of the animal for fiber 
production can help greatly in off-set- 
ting low prices in unfavorable times. 
At the California Experiment Station 
different strains or families of purebred 
Merino sheep have shown differences 
of about 75 per cent in their capacity 
for production of clean scoured wool. 


A Wool Fund Tax 


It is suggested that funds for this 
great task of public education and re- 





HUME SPARKS 





One of my Single Stud Rams consigned to 
1944 National Ram Scale 


Sired by Top, Nielson Bros. Sheep Co. A-541 


All of my 1944 entries are sired by Nielson Bros.’ Rams 


And are all big, smooth, long-wooled Rams 


RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


Ephraim, Utah 








conditions. 





BROADMEAD FARMS HAMPSHIRES 


WE will consign to the National Ram Sale at 

North Salt Lake, Utah, August 22-23, 50 of the 
best lambs ever dropped at Broadmead. These 
lambs were born in January and February, and 
are big, uniform, and well grown out. 
out of strong thrifty ewes that have never been 
pampered, but handled under good average farm 
They are sired by three top rams in- 
cluding one imported ram. 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


They are 
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search should be increased far bevwond 
present sums. Growers should seek 
some way by which assessments against 
domestic wool can be made nation-wide 
and collectible from every sheep owner 
and wool handler. Surely a democracy 
that finds it permissible to assess mil- 
lions of its citizens for the right to work 
and to charge other millions for the 
privilege of voting can find legal means 
to allow wool producers and handlers 
to charge themselves a fee to protect 
their own interests. Custom tailors, 
wool manufacturers and retail men’s 
wear shops should also contribute. To 
assess the members of our industry and 
collect the assessment from wool and 
lamb returns has not been favored by 
our membership. It is comparable to 
the check-off system of paying dues to 
a union, a practice that finds little sym- 
pathy among many of us. The question 
is whether the end justifies the means, 
We have an industry grossing about 
400 million dollars a year to growers 
and more than twice the amount to 
everyone concerned with sheep and 
wool and their products. A self-im- 
posed tax of only one quarter of one per 
cent would provide adequate funds for 
a continuous educational campaign, 
provided it could be collected from the 
industry as a whole. Such a tax is so 
small, so inconsequential to any one 
grower, wool merchant, packer, manu- 
facturer or commission man that it 
should cause no great alarm. Nearly 
all big businesses expend more than a 
quarter of one per cent for advertising 
and feel that it pays well. Our competi- 
tors are among them. 


It takes about 4 pounds of clean 
scoured wool to make the cloth for a 
man’s suit. At $1.20 a pound the raw 
material would cost $4.80. If Aralac at 
50 cents a pound is substituted for half 
the wool, the cost of the raw material 
would be $3.20, a difference of $1.60. If 
staple fiber at 25 cents is substituted for 
half the wool, the raw material cost of 
the suit is $2.70 against $4.80, a differ- 
ence of $2.10. Manufacturing and tail- 
oring costs would not be cut by using 
wool substitutes. A fairly good suit of 
ready made clothes now costs $45.00. 
The wool growers’ problem is to con- 
vince consumers that the all-wool ar- 
ticle at $45.00 is a better buy than the 
other one at $43. If the facts are prop- 
erly presented, the job should not be 
too difficult. 

To sum up: The wool grower is oF 
presently will be faced with severe 
competition from relatively new arti- 
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ficial fibers made ‘specifically as wool 
substitutes. These substitutes have 
huge corporations to back them that will 
leave no stone unturned to find a mark- 
et for their products. No artificial fib- 
er has yet been invented which alone 
has all the characteristics that make 
wool most valuable to man, but the lay 
public is not acquainted with the facts 
about wool nor their significance. If 
wool is to maintain its proper place in 
the economy of the United States and of 
the world, it is incumbent on those who 
produce it and handle it to educate the 
public to its advantages. Research on 
the wool fiber and its production must 
go on and should be enlarged. If such a 
program is not instituted, growers may 
find their position greatly jeopardized 
in the post-war world. 





Establishment of Wool 
Testing Laboratory 


Discussed 
(Continued from page 30) 


involve an investment of from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

There is also the possibility that the 
investment could be financed by sub- 
scription within the industry and the 
laboratory operated by an operating 
company with a directorate composed 
of representatives of all branches of the 
industry. 

It is assumed that the operation of 


the laboratory must also include the 
supervision and_ responsibility for 
sampling. In this connection, it is in- 


teresting to note that there are quali- 
fied testing compenies distributed 
throughout the country which would be 
utilized to assure proper execution of 
whatever sampling technique may be 
established. 

In the consideration of the operation- 
al agency, thought must be given to the 
psychological reaction. It is possible 
that an independent concern not fi- 
nanced by any interests within the in- 
dustry might command more confi- 


) dence of unprejudiced action; although 


| this feature is wholly psychological as 


; no establishment could succeed under 


anything but strictly impartial opera- 
tion, 


Location of any laboratory was dis- 


| cussed and it appeared most logical that 


it be in or near Boston adjacent to the 
largest volume and diversity of possible 
use with the least loss of time in furn- 
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ishing results. There appeared to be 
some question as to how extensively 
woolgrowers might utilize it located in 
Boston rather than in the West. The 
undertaking, however, must commence 
at the location in which the greatest vol- 
ume of use is likely. If later conditions 
warranted same, a branch, or branches, 
could be established as needed. 

This meeting, being wholly explora- 
tory, was adjourned with the under- 
standing that those present, after re- 
porting to the interests they represent, 


communicate with the chairman as to 


their attitude toward the subject. It 


will also be appreciated if they will ex- 


press their views in detail on any of 
the points brought up in this report. 

In considering this subject, it should 
be borne in mind that there is a con- 
siderable desire in various quarters for 
its establishment. It is of vital interest 
to all branches to insure that, if estab- 
lished, it be established on a sound bas- 
is, and no branch can safely assume an 
attitude of indifference. 





BONIDA 


DUROC SWINE 


B. D. MURDOCH 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 





FARMS 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Bonida Masterpiece 8728, the first ram sold by me 
at the National Ram Sale, the sire of my 1943 
offerings and a sample of the rams produced at 
Bonida Farms. 


My flock has been carefully line-bred to maintain 
ruggedness and heavy bone, together with bal- 
ance and quality. Stud rams produced in this 
flock are heading a good number of prominent 


flocks in several states. Foundation ewes from 
it have been sent into 4 states recently. 

For the National Ram Sale, August 22, 23, North 
Salt Lake, Utah, I will have one yearling stud 


ram and a pen of 3 registered yearling rams. 


Will also have consignments at the Idaho Ram 
Sale, August 8, Filer, Idaho, and the Idaho Pure- 
bred Sheep Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho, September 5. 


R.F.D. No. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 








National Ram Sale wil consist of: 


was established in 1931. 
inspection of our offering. 


ARNOLD PUTZIER, 
Shepherd 





GEM STATE HAMPSHIRES 


Our first consignment of Hampshire Rams (all yearlings) to the 


1 STUD RAM 
5 REGISTERED RAMS 
10 RANGE RAMS 


They are all big, heavy boned rams with plenty of quality. Our flock 
We have consistently purchased the best 
flock rams obtainable and have culled religiously. 


We invite your 


FRANK L. STEPHAN 
ROBERT W. STEPHAN 
Breeders and Owners 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
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Against Many Invasions of Disease we 


HE great share of disease loss suffered by the stockmen of this country repo. 
could be avoided by the right FRANKLIN vaccine used at the right time. 
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An examination of the FRANKLIN catalog can give help of great value 





















along these lines. Your local FRANKLIN Dealer can also be of assistance. highe 
: FRANKLIN SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP — 
fivy Owners are more and more making use of the various valuable helps to health. 
FRANKLIN Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Write 
Widely used for increasing resistance to complicated cases Tota 
of infections associated with Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Today Slau 
Sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in addition to the Wee 
killed cultures of Hemorrhagic Septicemia, a number of for Free ee 
other killed cultures of organisms commonly found in com- _ 
plicated infections in sheep. Catalog Chic 
Price—5c per dose. Illustrating 
and describing 
Soremouth In Sheep dozens of prov- _ 
, Prevention and treatment with FRANKLIN Ovine Ecthyma _ en products for 
\ Vaccine, now widely used. preventing 
The retail price is 1c per dose. losses in some 
For Worming Sheep | 
Some prefer FRANKLIN Drench Powder which needs only Fj Finaecin a 
water added. Others choose FRANKLIN ns ay we see SUPPLIES [PS 
which is available in either boluses, tablets or powder form. ; 
Also effective for cattle, hogs, horses and poultry. 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES el 
Easily soluble gelatin capsules, each containing Tetra- pra 


chlorethylene. For the destruction of stomach worms, 
round worms and hook worms in sheep, goats and 
other animals. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL FRANKLIN DEALER 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


ANKLIN VACCINES & SUPPLIES wan Wie 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS PROTECT THE STOCKMAN’S PROFIT 
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The Lamb Markets 


lamb Contracting 


Demand for feeding lambs was limit- 
ed during the week ending July 22, and 
most buyers sought out the heavier 
weights, the Office of Distribution of 
the War Food Administration reports. 
Few new contracts were made in the 
intermountain area. Ranges were in 
good condition in most sections. Where 
lambs had been retarded by the cold, 
wet spring, favorable weather and am- 
ple feed was rapidly offsetting the early 
setbacks. Virtually all sections report- 
ed moderate to critical labor shortages, 
especially for experienced herders. The 
report further says: 


Lamb contracting in Colorado was stepped 
up considerably the past week and the price 
trend is upw ard. The big end of the good 
feeder lambs are now selling at $12, 
although many of the good bands are held 
higher and some deals have been consum- 


mated as high as $12.50, with weights be- 
low 75 pounds. Prospects of good wheat 
pastures in Kansas seem to be the prop un- 
der the demand. 

Moderate activity was reported in the 
Livingston-Bozeman section with contracts 
made. Several sizable bands sold for fall 
delivery at $11 per hundred, with a sliding 
scale, providing that this price would be 
given for a minimum weight of 75 pounds 
and that an additional ten cents per hundred 
would be added for each pound over the 75- 
pound minimum at delivery time. Hence 
an 80-pound average would net $11.50 per 
hundred. A few other deals were consumat- 
ed at $10.50 to $11.50, mostly at $11, while 
some expected to have a large percentage of 
fat lambs at delivery time reach $12. In 
the Great Falls section a few contracts were 
made at $10.50 to $11. 

Little activity was reported in the eastern 
section of Idaho. Most of the growers hold- 
ing permits were moving their flocks to the 
forest reserves, which were in excellent con- 
dition and it was anticipated that a large 
percentage would be in slaughter condition 
by fall. A few farm flocks were purchased 
up to $12 per hundred by country dealers. 
Ranges appeared in good condition with no 
need to hurry disposal of flocks. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Total U.S. Inspected 








1944 1943 
Slaughter, First 6 Months .... 9,866,795 9,391,856 
Week Ended: July 22 July 24 
Slaughter at 32 Centers = 409,358,000 406,981,000 
Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Spring) 
a nanan $ 14.18 14.81 
Medium and Good \ 12.75 13.27 
New York Average Western Dr essed Lamb Prices 
Choice, 30-40 pounds .... eer eae 26.38 26.18 
Good, 30-40 pounds 24.88 24.68 
Commercial, all-weights ......... Sei Sees 22.88 22.68 
Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs icadeiied 
June 1944 May 1944 June 1943 
Average live weight (pounds) 46.4 46.2 47.0 
Average yield (per cent) 8.20 57.6 88.5 
Average cost per 100 lbs. ($) 11.68 12.57 12.53 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—June 
1944 1943 
EE CRE LEE SETS eee eC Ne, are 1,003,000 708,000 
RE aa ee ee 594,000 327,000 
pi aS 6,095,000 5,650,000 
ETO LE AO OE 1,823,000 1,594,000 








*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the 


W.F.A., are ceiling prices. 
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Many of the blackface feeder lambs in 
Wyoming are now changing hands for fall 
delivery at $11.75 to $12 and deals have been 
reported as high as $12.50, while the bulk 
price at present on whitefaces is $11.50. 


In New Mexico, growers were report- 
ed holding lambs around 65 pounds and 
under at the middle of the month at 
$10.50 and less, with no sales consum- 
mated. Feeder lamb buyers were said 
to be awaiting feed developments in the 
Midwest before contracting Oregon and 
Washington lambs for fall delivery, al- 
though a small contract covering some 
central Oregon lambs, mostly feeders, 
was reported earlier in the month at 
$11 for fall delivery, and one contract 
for fat Washington lambs calling for im- 
mediate delivery was made at $13.75. 
Also the July Northwest News, pub- 
lished by the Northwest Livestock Pro- 
duction Credit Association, covers sales 
of mixed blackfaced lambs in Klickitat 
County, Washington, at $12 a head and 
of similar lambs in Umatilla County 
at $12.35 a hundred. 

In Texas rains the early part of July 
improved grazing, but little contracting 
is reported, and many growers have 
shipped their light lambs to market 
rather than await developments. 


Chicago 


ESPITE the fact that receipts were 

comparatively light during the 
month of July, the market was dull and 
on the down slant, registering a decline 
of 50 to 75 cents during the month. 

The supply at Chicago was a little less 
than a year ago and the smallest for 
July since 1940. The slump in prices 
was due mainly to the liberal offerings 
at southwestern markets and heavy 
movement of southern lambs from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. On the local 
market the supply for the first seven 
months totals 100,000 less than for the 
same period last year but at 20 primary 
markets the total for the same period 
is over a million larger. This total is 
reflected in the slaughter of ovine stock 
in June, which was a record for the 
month. 

Well-posted traders in the sheep 
market are of the opinion that the heavy 
marketing indicates a general liquida- 
tion in the West where the labor situa- 
tion has been acute and seems to be get- 
ting worse on account of the call for 
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manpower for the armed forces and war 
industries. 

And three fourths of the supply 
reaching Chicago in July came direct to 
packers, picked up at other markets 
and from range sources. Early in the 
month most of the choice spring lambs 
sold at $15 but the supply was small. 
Late in the month most of the new crop 
lambs sold at $14 to $14.50 and many 
that lacked quality cleared at $13 to 
$13.75. Receipts included a liberal per- 
centage of shorn lambs of native origin 


that sold at $12 to $13. Many of these 
lambs were not fat enough to suit buy- 
ers and carried dirty pelts that weak- 
ened their salability. 

War conditions have badly disrupted 
the normal flow of lambs to market. Be- 
cause of a heavy concentration of 
troops on the Pacific Coast the lamb 
supply in California and in most of the 
intermountain section was absorbed in 
the western area. In the East, for the 
same reason, the call was strong for 
lambs from Kentucky, Tennessee and 





FARRELL T. WANKIER 


arr” SUFFOLK BREEDERS J 
nevis RANGE BREEDERS e 


ATTENTION © 


STAY WITH THE MARCH OF SUCCESSFUL SHEEPMEN 


BUY SUFFOLK RAMS 
e 


EXAMINE MY ENTRIES AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
For 


Superior Quality and Breeding 


Levan, Utah 








RAM BUYERS: GREETINGS 





40 North 3rd West 
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R.C. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1920 


PRIMARY WOOL HANDLERS 


We have a good stock of coyote traps 


Salt Lake City 12, Utah 
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Virginia and shipments were made dj. 
rect to point of consumption. Accord. 
ing to Government reports the armej 
forces are taking a strong quota 9 
dressed lamb. 

Comparatively few western rang 
lambs were received here during th 
month on the open market. Late in the 
month a shipment of good Idaho lamb; 
averaging 81 pounds, sold at $14, and, 
shipment from Washington brought 
$14.50. These lambs were called by 
buyers as “medium to good.” Some 
consignment of low-grade lambs from 
Texas brought $10. The month finished 
with demand a little stronger and to 
at $14.75. Buck lambs were discounted 
$1 all during the period, and when soli 
along with full consignments the price 
was lowered accordingly. 

Comparatively few yearlings wer 
received during the month. A notable 
sale was a shipment of four cars of 
shorn yearlings from Washington that 
brought $10.25. These sheep were rated 
barely medium in quality. A few weth- 
ers sold at $6.25 to $7.25. Good native 
yearlings were quoted at $11.50 t 
$12.50. 

The supply of ewes was small all 
month and demand rather slack. Prices 
declined 50 cents with most sales at $5 
to $6 but at the close $5.50 bought good 
native ewes. Early in the month the 
top was $6.25. There was a good call 
for breeding ewes but not many showed 
up. Some Montana whitefaced year'- 
ing breeding ewes sold at $10 and two- 
year-olds with solid mouths brought 
$6.75 to $7. 

Very few feeder lambs _ were 
available during the month. Ther 
was a fair demand but prospective buy- 
ers are watching the western range sup- 
ply closely and expect to fill up from 
that source later in the season. A few 
feeder lambs were sold during the 
month at $9.50 to $12. According 
Government reports the purchases 0! 
feeder lambs at market points during 
the first six months this year total 
594,000 against 1,074,000 during the 
same time last year. This decrease in- 
dicates that the demand this year is nol 
urgent, and shippers to this market saj 
the fall demand will be lighter than ‘ 
year ago because of the cost of feed ané 
the scarcity of labor. Range prices art 
reported at $11 to $13. Some of the 
more optimistic feeders believe that, on 
account of the relatively high prices 
prevailing for hogs and cattle, lambs 
will command good prices during the 
winter season. Frank E, Moore. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ARE YOU ONE OF 


The Thousands of Shippers 
Who Patronized the 
Sioux City Stock Yards 
In 1943? 


You Easily Could Be As We Received 1,361,301 Head Of Sheep Last Year. Such A Pat- 
ronage Must Be Deserved! 


For The Greatest Net Return To You Ship To 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARD 


IOWA 


“Home Market for the Great Northwest” 





ce 





Who Determines Prices? 


¥%& The skill and knowledge of com- 

mission men and packer buyers 
are factors in determining the 
prices at which livestock change 
ownership—not because they deter- 
mine the actual value of the live- 
stock but because in‘ their trading 
they reach an agreement regarding 
the quality possessed by the ani- 
mals and, consequently, the grade 
into which they fall. 


In normal times, the value of the 
different grades is determined by 
the consuming public. Housewives 
fix a “ceiling” which is entirely in- 


dependent of such factors as pro- 
duction cost and trading procedure. 
At present “ceilings” are fixed by 
government authorities. 


The trading that goes on in the 
“vards” is an effort on the part of 
the salesmen to get full value or the 


” 


“ceiling,” and an effort on the part 
of the buyers to get livestock at a 
price which will not exceed the 
value as determined by consumers. 
Competent salesmen and buyers 
whose training enables them to 
“Jook” under the hide and accurate- 
ly appraise the quality and quantity 





of meat there have little difficulty 
in getting together on a price be- 
cause each knows it is the consum- 
ing public which determines the 
value. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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Geo. S. Taylor 


The FILL 
—AT THE PRICE- 


THAT'S WHAT COUNTS! 


It's seldom one can BEAT the market. By Experi- 
ence one can BEAT the Sort. Try this Firm and Mar- 


ket for FILL and SORT. Write or Wire us for Market 
Information and Consign to... 


WAGNER, GARRISON & ABBOTT 


SIOUX..CITY,. IOWA 











CREDIT AVAILABLE 
- for - 
Sheepmen - Cattlemen 
4l/. 2 4 
INTEREST 
UTAH LIVESTOCK 


PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 





GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 
counts on larger quantities. Chemical shells. 
6c each. Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottle. Free 
Literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 














NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Hampshires will be sold 
9:30 A.M., Tuesday, August 22, 1944; 

Suffolks and Suffolk-Hampshires, 
1:00 P.M., Tuesday, August 22; 

Rambouillets, 9:30 A.M., Wednesday, August 
23, 1944, followed by other white-faced 
breeds and crossbreds. 


SHEEP MARKING HARNESS 


Enables rapid, scientific and automatic marking of large or sma!l 
flocks of sheep during breeding season. 

Harness contains metal slot which holds interchangeable crayons. 
Device is fastened to buck and marks the ewe as she is being covered. 
Crayons made in red, black and green, permitting change of color when 
size lot desired is reached. Ewes may be lambed in lots as bred. 
requiring only enough shelter and lambing ground and lambing crews 
sufficient for ewes ready to lamb. A saving in labor and money. 


Prominent wool growers who have used this system are enthusi- 
astic about results they have had. We urge you to try one or more. 
When ordering, specify temperature at breeding time, zero to 75 


or 35 to 100. 


Harness—singly 
Harness—12 or more 


$2.50 each 
$2.25 each 
.39 each 


JOURGENSEN PAINT MFG. CO. 


CASPER, WYOMING 








Kansas City 


NSEASONAL drought in the Kan. 

sas wheat pasture areas during late 
fall and early winter reduced numbers 
of wheat pasturing lambs there to less 
than a third of the volume which ob. 
tained during the winter of 1942 and 
1943. Not until mid-January was there 
sufficient moisture to give the wheat 
growth necessary for grazing without 
damage. As a result supplies in the 
sheep division at the Kansas City Ter. 
minal have generally been smaller than 
a year ago. 

This reduction has created an active 
demand both for slaughter classes and 
for feeding lambs. Last month exces. 
sive marketings from the Texas area 
temporarily relieved the situation in 
feeder classes, but supplies of such 
kinds have now dropped back to com- 
paratively small numbers, and in neith- 
er slaughter nor feeder divisions have 
numbers been sufficient, as a rule, to 
take care of the demand. Supplies are 
expected to be even lighter during the 
next month or six weeks, or until mid- 
September when marketing of Colo- 
rado lambs is expecting to begin in vol- 
ume. Slaughter facilities, feeder de- 
mands and marketing organization at 
this terminal are all equipped to handle 
a greater volume of sheep and lambs 
than are now being received. The re- 
sulting active market and the main- 
tenance of comparatively high prices 
should attract more lambs to this point. 

As compared with the close of June, 
spring lambs are generally steady. The 
first of July found declines of around a 
quarter; the second week was a little 
changed; while during the third week 
of the month both lambs and yearlings 
dropped 25 to 50 cents, with a week's 
top at the low spot of the month at 
$13.75. But during the last week of July 
offerings were not sufficient to fill pack- 
ers’ requirements and an active market 
developed which raised values suffic- 
iently to offset all previous losses. 
Slaughter ewes declined quite sharply 
during the month and at the low spot 
the best offered brought $5. In spite of 
some recovery during the final week. 
good and choice shorn ewes are $1.ll 
to $1.50 lower than at the close of 
June, while common and medium kinds 
are a flat $1.50 lower. Old-crop fed 
lambs are not now arriving in sufficient 
numbers to be quotable. 

At the close of the month good and 
choice spring lambs are quotable at 
$14 to $14.50 with the top price paid 
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rather freely by both packers and ship- 
pers for both rail shipped and trucked- 
in lambs. Medium and good grades 
generally are selling from $12.75 to 
$13.75 with some shipments of these 
grades from Arizona at $13 and Texas 
offerings from $12.50 to $13. Cull to 
common natives ranged from $10 to 
$12.50 at the close of the month. Good 
and choice shorn yearling wethers are 
now quotable from $11.25 to $12.25 with 
medium and good kinds, many of which 
have arrived from the Texas area, at 
$9.75 to $11. Some common grades 
have sold on downward to around $9. 
Good and choice Colorado ewes topped 
at $5.40 at the close of the month with 
the bulk of the better natives ranging 
from $4.50 to $5. Common and medium 
offerings brought $2.50 to $4.25. 


Bob Riley 


Denver 


GHEEP receipts at Denver for July, 

1944, totaled approximately 74,000 
head, an increase of about 3000 head 
over the July, 1943, receipts. During 
the first seven months of the year 
760,000 sheep were received, as against 
839,000 during the same period of 1943; 
the decrease approximately 79,000 
head. 


During the first week of July, salable 
receipts were very small. This scarcity, 
in turn, helped to support the market. 
slaughter classes holding mostly steady 
and springers losing 25 cents in in- 
stances, Not enough replacement stock 
arrived to test quotations. Medium to 
good Idaho spring lambs, averaging 88 
to 90 pounds, sold at $14.25 flat early, 
the “outs” going at $12. Later, two 
doubles of good and choice 90-pound 
Idahos went up to $14.75 flat. Trucked- 
in springers usually bulked at $13 to 
$15, with a few choice lots averaging 
87 to 101 pounds at $15.25, the top. Odd 
lots of old-crop shorn lambs sold te 
killers at $10 to $13, and yearlings 
ranged from $11.50 down. No shorn 
ewes sold above $5.75 on slaughter ac- 
count, truck-ins usually going at $4 to 
$5.50. Mixed grade Oregon ewes, large- 
ly common and medium brought $5 flat 
and a load of cull Californias with No. 
2 pelts $3.40 flat. 


Active small killer and shipper com- 
petition was partly responsible for a 
higher price trend during the second 
week, and the market closed strong to 
25 cents higher. Not enough old crop 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 








KANSAS CITY LIVESTOCK MARKET 


HAS 
FACILITIES AND ORGANIZATION 
THAT WILL BOOST 
THE NET PROCEEDS 


FOR THE SALE OF YOUR SHEEP 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS CO. 














OVER TWO MILLION 


Sheep and Lambs run thru 
these chutes annually 


+ 


Centrally located to serve 
equally all sections of 
our country 
Market competition 
unsurpassed anywhere 


results in satisfied customers 
YOUR BEST MARKET 
is 


OGDEN 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 











NEW! EWE MARKER “rz, 


Pa? A scientific EWE marker 
q A *, 
‘ PRE 


during breeding season. No 
Ram wrestling every few 
et, 


days to hand paint brisket. 
Stays on Ram entire breed- 
ing season. One | filling 
serves many Ewes. Marks in 
hot or cold weather. Paint 
will not dry up or harden. 
Shows up non-breeders. 
Takes the guess out of lamb- 
ing dates. No wax, paste 
or sharp metal parts that 
can cut Ewe’s back 





Quantity prices. Special Sample Kit 


MAX W. THAETE 1 Ewe Marker 
Route 6, Box 805. 1 Bottle Paint 
Denver 14, Colorado Postpaid $2.75 














Second Annual 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
SALE 


TAUTPHAUS PARK 
September 5, 1944—Idaho Falls, Idaho 


10:00 o'clock a.m. 


Over 50 leading Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders 
offer 


350 Rams 


SUFFOLK, HAMPSHIRE, 
CORRIEDALE, PANAMA, 


COLUMBIA, RAMBOUILLET, 


CROSSBREDS 


Registered Stud and Single Rams. Wide selection of pen sizes for large 
or small buyer. 


LARGEST REGISTERED EWE SALE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Largest Registered Suffolk Ewe Sale in the U. S. 
Largest offering of Foundation Panama Ewes of the 
breed at public auction. 


STRICTLY A BREEDERS’ SALE—SPONSORED BY 
IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS 


Auctioneers: GOURLEY & WHITE 


Catalogs may be obtained by addressing Box 346 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


250 
Registered Ewes 


SUFFOLK, HAMPSHIRE, 
PANAMA 








aa 


lambs and yearlings were received to 
fully test quotations. One sizable lot 
of choice 91-pound trucked-in spring 
lambs reached $15.40, the week’s top, 
Good and choice kinds closed at $14.75 
to $15.25, with medium to good lots at 
$13 to $14.50. Load lots of good and 


choice Idahos averaging 79 to 88 
pounds made $14.75 to $15 flat, a few 
grading medium to good selling at 
$14.50 flat. 


For the third week, a sharp price 
spread was traced to some expansion in 
local receipts and a dearth of shipping 
orders. Being relatively high, the local 
market attracted practically no eastern 
orders and Monday’s crop of spring 
lambs, numbering 27 doubles, was the 
largest of the season. Most of these were 
forwarded in want of satisfactory bids, 
Falling prices finally stopped lambs 
and the decline was checked. Slaughter 
spring lambs closed mostly 50 to 75 
cents lower, none selling above $14.75 
late. This price took strictly good and 
choice truck-ins averaging 86 to 91- 
pounds. One double of 90-pounds and 
up, range Colorados topped at $15.10 
without freight benefit. At the time 
good and choice Idahos were still sell- 
ing up to $14.90 flat, similar kinds clos- 
ing at $14.50 flat. Some medium to 
good or merely good Idahos and Ore- 
gons sold at $13.50 to $14.35 flat. Old 
crop fat lambs and yearlings were 
practically absent. 


Slaughter spring lambs gradually 
worked higher during the last week un- 
der review, closing strong to 25 cents 
higher than the previous week, with 
strictly good and choice kinds up more. 
Ewes broke 25 to 50 cents under nar- 
row orders, thin kinds showing the most 
loss. Receipts fell considerably short 
compared to the previous week. Choice 
spring lambs reached $15.25, this price 
taking several trucked-in lots averag- 
ing 84 to 96 pounds. Colorado rangers 
brought $15 flat and memo. Idahos 
grading good and choice sold at $14.25 
to $14.75 flat, medium to good Idahos 
and Oregons going at $13.50 to $14 
Good and choice trucked-in springers 
closed at $14 to $14.75. Very few 
slaughter ewes sold above $5 late, the 
practical early top being $5.25. Load 
lots of good and choice ewes sold at $5 
to $5.25 early, with and without freight 
benefit. Culls sold down to $2.25. A 
load of California ewes at $3 graded 
mostly common. Practically no replace- 
ment lambs were offered. 


Jacqueline O’Keefe 
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Omaha 


MAJOR factor in the month’s wide 

fluctuations was the relatively poor 
quality of the offerings. Fat lamb prices 
rebounded late in the month after a 
sharp decline to close steady to 25c high- 
er than they were selling at the end of 
June. The lack of desirable finish on 
so many of the offerings apparently 
stemmed from a number of causes, chief 
among which were unfavorable condi- 
tions in some of the range areas and the 
scarcity of grain available for fattening 
lambs produced in the corn belt. 


For a time early in the month, prices 
actually worked higher, reaching a top 
of $15 at the high spot. Then the sharp 
break set in—obviously as a result of 
the greater availability of cheaper 
southern lambs and yearlings. Before 
the slump was halted it had amounted 
to $1 @ 1.50 with the greatest losses on 
native lambs, which at the low spot 
dropped to a top of $13. Before the 
close they had worked back to the 
$14.25 level, and best western range 
lambs available were bringing $14.50. 


Receipts were a little larger than a 
year ago, and about in line with the 
July average of other recent years. An 
unusually large share of the arrivals 
came billed direct to packers from 
southwestern markets, which dulled 
the local demand for salable offerings. 
These were made up largely of natives, 
with a sprinkling of fed Californias com- 
ing back from local feed lots, and oc- 
casionally a drove from the Idaho rang- 





ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








es. Fed shorn lambs were quoted up to 
$12.75 at the close. 


Outlets for feeder lambs broadened 
under the influence of good pasture 
conditions, an improving outlook for the 
corn crop, and the recovery in the fat 
lamb market, Feeder supplies, on the 
other hand, were limited, and many 
orders had to go unfilled. Closing pric- 
es were fully 25 @ 50 cents higher than 
a month ago, as the closing top stood 
at $13.10, compared with a top quota- 
tion of $12.50 late in June. 


Increased movement of stock from 


the Southwest also was reflected in the 
break of right around $1 that occurred 
in fat ewe prices. A few breeding ewes 
went back to the country from $5.25 to 
$6, but demand from that quarter was 
limited. Sales of ewes to packers late 
in the month ranged from $5 downward. 
Only ewes carrying extra good pelts 
were able to command $5.25 at the close. . 
Outside of one choice load which 
brought $12.50 late in the month, fat 
yearling offerings were made up large- 
ly of odds and ends which sold between 
$10.50 and $12. 


Dave Lorenson 





To V-DAY and After 


... you'll need a strong banking connection 


. with cash reserves saved by you now 


to help see you through any emergency in 


this changing world. Your account will be 


appreciated. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 


National Association 


With branches at Ogden, Brigham City. Logan, Provo, Bingham, 
Magna, Richmond, Park City, and Five Offices at War Posts of This Areo 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Of Salt Lake City 


With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


National Association 


With 17 branches, and with offices at Gowan Field, Boise: 
Pocatello Air Base: and Mountain Home Air Base 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 


Rock Springs. Wyoming 





MEMBERS OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


xkwekwekeKwe Kk Kwek kkk Kk *& 
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How To Avoid Shipping 
Trouble 


T° facilitate the movement of live- 

stock to market and its proper 
handling, E. G. Read, general livestock 
agent, Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
makes these suggestions to livestock 
men served by that railroad: 

1. Order stock cars, kind and size, as 
far in advance of shipping date as pos- 
sible. Place orders with local agent. 

2. When car orders are given local 


agents by phone or telegraph these 
should be placed before 4 p.m. (railroad 
time) of any day, and followed by a 
written order. 

3. Release any cars found not needed 
just as soon as possible, estimating the 
number of cars actually needed as close- 
ly as it is possible to do. Recheck your 
livestock numbers and your cars or- 
dered again before shipping date. Be 
sure. Verify your order and the ship- 
ping date. 

4. Ask your local agent how many 
others have requested cars for the same 





e Tastes Better 


@ Keeps Fresher Longer 
—Say Sheepmen 


MORNING MILK 











WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


; 4’o% LOANS 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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day and the same week. Cooperation 
here in spreading out shipments is fun- 
damentally, basically, important. 

5. Make the best possible use of stock- 
yards and loading facilities with con. 
sideration for the other fellow who js 
waiting to load. 

6. Do not delay trains at loading 
points. Have all cars loaded in advance 
of train arrival if it is humanly possible 
to do so. Trains positively cannot be 
held while trading and dealing is going 
on. 

7. Have all sorting, grading, weighing, 
brand inspecting, health inspections 
and “shaping up” for decks or cars done 
in advance of train arrival. Be ready to 
load or ready to move at time specified, 

8. Secure advance information from 
Agent as to expected train arrival on 
which stock is to move, then work to be 
ready for that time. Any delay at one 
station causes inconvenience, delays 
and loss of time enroute and at follow- 
ing stations where others may be wait- 
ing to load. 

9. Do not expect to secure cars on 
short notice as was one time possible. 
It can’t be done this séason. 

10. Avoid changing loading dates af- 
ter cars have been ordered. 

11. Have all information correctly 
available in advance as to number of 
head, destination, consignee, feeding 
instructions if any, caretaker if any, 
and all information necessary so that 
livestock contract and billing can be 
made out accurately and quickly, ready 
for quick train departure. Many un- 
necessary and costly delays can be 
avoided here. 

12. Unload arriving stock cars 
promptly so cars can be immediately 
released for another loading. 

13. Spread out the shipping of live- 
stock as much as possible throughout 
the fall. Spread out shipments more 
during the week—not all for Monday 
market. 

Every week day is a market day at 
the public livestock markets. 

Experience has convinced many that 
Wednesday is usually as good as Mon- 
day, and Thursday or Friday, because 
of less volume, is very frequently bet- 
ter. Slaughterers and packers operate 
every week day, too. They process on 
Friday as well as Monday. 

14. So far as possible avoid diversions 
of cars from original destination to ar- 
other. This takes time, telegraphing 
and sometimes means a delay. 


Stockyards and Feeding Yards ané 


the Railroad will cooperate by: 
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1. Unloading and reloading quickly. 

2. Move stock out of feed yards as 
soon as possible after five hour feed and 
rest period (government requirement) 
expires unless ordered for longer stop 
period by shipper or owner. 


3, Furnish as accurate information as 
possible to shippers on expected arrival 
and departure times of trains handling 
livestock. 


4. Livestock is war food “in the raw” 
and is recognized as a most perishable 
commodity requiring feed and water. 
It will be moved as rapidly as it is pos- 
sible. Certain trains, making faster 
schedules than others, are designated 
by this railroad to handle livestock. It 
cannot be handled on any or all trains. 
Schedules can best be made when there 
is helpful cooperation of all concerned 
on the railroad and by the shippers. 


Due to war traffic conditions no 
freight train schedules can be assured 
or guaranteed. 





Arizona Meeting 
(Continued from page 25) 


the Corporation and suggested that 
these funds go into the general income 
of the association instead of attempting 
to pro rate them among the consignors 
to the Corporation in the years covered. 
The convention gave its unanimous ap- 
proval to a resolution covering the Sec- 
retary’s suggestion. 


Members of the association also 
agreed to supply the state association 
office with the particulars of all sales of 
either wool or lamb, which are to be 
compiled by the Secretary and made 
available for the other association mem- 
bers. 


Also proposed as an association ac- 
tivity for 1945 is a ram sale to be held 
at Phoenix in the spring. Arizona wool 
growers asked by resolution that the 
offices of the Grazing Service and the 
Forest Service having jurisdiction over 
the Arizona Strip, which are now locat- 
ed in Utah, be moved to Fredonia, Ari- 
zona. 


Speakers at the convention included 
the Honorable Sidney Osborn, Gover- 
nor of Arizona; the Mayor of Flagstaff; 
Vice President Fred S. Porter; Frank 
C. W. Pooler, regional forester of the 
United States Forest Service; P. V. 
Woodhead, assistant regional forester; 
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C. F. Dierking, regional grazier, United 
States Grazing Service; Dr. E. B. Stan- | 
ley, University of Arizona; Tom Mur- | 
ray, assistant general freight agent; F. L. 
Mulberry, livestock agent, A. T. & S. F. | 
Ry.; Dr. D. C. O’Neil, member of the 
State Tax Commission; A. F. Kinnison, 
state director, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice; O. C. Williams, state land commis- 
sioner; Everett Mercer, district agent, 
Predator and Rodent Control, Fish & 
Wildlife Service; Fred Merkle, state : 
es . | COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 

game warden; William J. Pistor, ani- | is recommended by most agricultural 
mal pathologist, University of Arizona; | Sowers’ associations. It stasde cut because it kills all the 
Ray Price, director of the Forest Ex- | ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 


é : ; advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
periment Station at Tucson; Chas B. | dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 


White, vice president of the Bank of dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
: ’ ; N Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 

Arizona; Smith Pickrell of the Arizona | dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 

Livestock Production Credit Associa- | Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 


i 2 thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
tion; and H. V. Watson of the Arizona | practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
Livestock Loan Co. CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
: | enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
The best part of the convention prob- | org makes = — $2.95 atyourdealer, Formore 
A | wool, tter wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
ably was the barbecue at the Hattie M. | Cooper's Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
Lockett ranch a mile or so north of cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
} Write for Bulletin 246 
Flagstaff at the foot of the San Fran- | wiism cooper & Nephews, lnc, 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, I 
; | a ., Chicago, Ill. 
cisco Peaks. Between 5:30 and 9:00 | sbi : e. 


p.m. more than 500 people, many of 9 
them residents of Flagstaff, were fed | Annual COOPER = 
that most delicious of all meats, barbe- | To Dip 
cued lamb, and all the trimmings. Lat- | 300.000.000 
er the happy crowd returned to dance | Sheep 
at the Monte Vista Hotel. 


KILL WORMS 
IN SHEEP - GOATS - HOGS - POULTRY 


SAVE THE SHEEP, LAMBS AND PIGS, SAVE FEED— 
PHENOTHIAZINE KILLS WORMS 


Recommended by Experiment Stations and Wool Growers Associations. No other 
drug in the last 100 years has been so highly recommended by Experiment Stations 
and Government Agencies as Phenothiazine. 


Feed by mass treatment. THE AMERICAN TRINITY MIXTURE or THE THREE STARS, 
STOMACH, ROUND AND NODULAR WORM CONTROL FOR SHEEP, LAMBS AND 
GOATS. 


One Dipping 


kills all 











Enough Sold 


Dipping 
POWDER 











Formulas:— 


Trinity 1-9 Mixture (ton mix) 
Salt 1789 lbs.; Du Pont’s Pure Phenothiazine 200 lbs.; Potassium Iodide 1 lb.— 
Price $12.00 per 100 lbs. 


Three Stars Stomach, Round and Nodular Worm Control Mixture (ton mix) 
Salt 1500 Ibs.; Du Pont’s Pure Phenothiazine 140 lbs.; Potassium Iodide 1 Ib.; 
and 359 lbs. Minerals—composed of Steamed Bone Meal; Calcium Carbonate: 
eo of Soda; Iron Sulphate and Copper Sulphate.—Price $10.00 per 
s. 


PURE PHENOTHIAZINE—MIX YOUR OWN 
1 Ib. can—$1.25; 5 lb. cans—$6.00; 5 Ib. drum—$5.75; 10 1b. drum—$11.00; 25 lb. drum— 
$23.50; 50 lb. drum—$45.00; 100 1b. drum—$90.00 and 150 lb. drum—$127.50. 
Direct from Factory to YOU. All pnces are delivered. 


paid to your station and guaranteed. 
Get our prices on ton or carload lots delive-ed. 


FEED DEPARTMENT 


WILT FARMS, Hillsboro, Indiana 


Freight and Parcel Post 
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Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending July 25th, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


Scattered light to heavy showers, except 
in extreme southwest, ended 7 weeks of 
drought. Range condition good; livestock 
good to very good. 


Glendale (Maricopa County) 


Summer range and feed conditions 
have been fair, about the same as in the 
last two or three years. Herders are 


very scarce, expenses are high, we are 
not getting enough for our wool and 
coyotes are very bad. We have not 
been able to get enough sugar for our 
camps and we have been able to secure 
only very little ammunition. 

Antonio Monterola 


CALIFORNIA 


No rain of consequence. Generally favor- 
able for crop development and harvesting, 
but cool weather in coastal valleys retarding 
ripening of seasonal fruits. Pastures and 
ranges dry in low elevations; green in moun- 
tains; feed adequate in most areas. 


COLORADO 


Grains in good condition, except consider- 
able rust in scattered eastern counties. Win- 
ter grain harvests progressing; yields favor- 
able. Livestock in good condition; range 
adequate. 


Rio Blanco, Rio Blanco County 


July weather has been good. Feed is 
slower than usual, but is growing good 





Around the Range Country 


now (July 21). We saved about « 90 
per cent lamp crop, which is a little bet- 
ter than last year’s. No lamb contracts 
that I know of have been made so far. 
The general feeling here is that we 
should get a little more for our wool. 
considering high costs of labor, feed, 
etc. Coyotes are very troublesome; we 
need more trappers and ammunition. 


Rufe Eisaguirre 


Gunnison, Gunnison County 


July has been very dry so far (July 
20), and ranges are only average. We 
had an average lamb crop; no lamb con- 
tracts being made here at present. We 
need herders and more ammunition, as 
coyotes are numerous and are taking a 
heavy toll. We are having no difficulty 
in securing food supplies however, and 
the general feeling is that the returns 
for wools under the C.C.C. program this 
year are fair. 


Eugene Esty 








you can afford NOT to feed it. 





Just in Case There Are Some Who 
Don't Feed Their Sheep 


CALF MANNA 


would like to point out that many of the most successful sheep breeders; and sheep feeders; and 
sheep showmen in America have now fed it continuously for over 5 years: and more and more 
feed it each year to the ram studs, to the breeding ewes and to the lambs—and claim it helps overcome 
many problems. You need feed so little (only 1/10 of a pound per animal of any age per day) that 


A LITTLE DOES SUCH A LOT 


Send Today For Pamphlet—FEEDING CALF MANNA TO LAMBS 
Address: ALBERS MILLING COMPANY, 1060 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 11, Washington 
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IDAHO 


Warmer weather beneficial to all crops. 
Rain needed in north; otherwise grains in 
good condition; harvesting under way in 
early sections, with good yields in prospect. 
Second crop of alfalfa developing satis- 
factorily. 


| Grand View, Owyhee County 


Range conditions (July 24) are good, 
comparing favorably with those of last 
‘ year. Coyotes cut our lamb crop con- 
> siderably this year. They are pretty 
bad and we haven’t sufficient ammuni- 
tion to control them. We are also hav- 
ing difficulty in getting enough sugar 
and enough good herders. 

Up to the present we have had no 
trouble in getting livestock cars, pro- 
vided they are ordered early enough. I 





Cutter grew the toughest screw worms 


‘ a mais elk sania wills the-eala: ol that ever hatched —to find a sure killer 

- my wool to the Government this year, which would repel flies, too! 

e and believe that is the way it should be 

s handled every year. Yes, Cutter scientists started a regular “breeding 

a Joe Totorica farm.” They hatched batches of the meanest, 

toughest, “two-fisted” screw worms you ever saw. 

y 

: Then, systematically, these scientists tried out 

a MONTANA every known chemical used previously to kill 

. 3 ies ‘ them. Many chemicals never tried before, too. 

is Ideal growing weather. Soil moisture FE a lt Se tee hleae : s 

; slightly deficient, except in southwest and Sterns Were Chernee Ee Mucrawty — re- 
south-central. Early grain and barley be- checked in the field. The result: Cutter K-R-S. 


ing harvested; wheat harvest will be in full 
swing in 1 to 2 weeks, oats and barley in 


2 to 3 weeks. Good progress in making na- oa EPELS FLIES T00 
= tive hay. A 


, . In finding this “‘giant-killer,” we found a way 
Sheridan, Madison County to kill maggots and repel flies, too! K-R-S does 
e : two jobs at once, thus breaking the vicious blow 
We've had exceptionally good weath- fly-screw worm cycle. 
er and range feed conditions this sum- in oe 
‘Tae lente crap wee. eunewhat You ll like the way K-R-S works. No messy 
a ies Sask ania: @ Sone elena mixing —simply squirt it in the wound, and it 


stays put! Unlike many killers it won’t boil out 
tissues along with maggots. Instead, it actually 
promotes healing of infected tissues. There’s no 
waste, so it goes twice as far. 


have been made on fat lambs for fall 
delivery at 114 cents. There is some 
dissatisfaction in this area with the ap- 
praisal of our wools this year under the Try Cutter K-R-S for shear cuts, too. And if 
C.C.C. plan. We are getting sufficient you have cattle on your place, it’s great for use 
food supplies, but need ammunition, as following dehorning and castrating. 

coyotes are very numerous and de- 


structive here (July 19). , 
<i ia Brothers IT 5 GUARANTEED 


Cut Bank, Glacier County 





Get a can. If in your opinion K-R-S PRICES: 
isn’t the best killer and repellent +2 doz. quarts shipped prepaid 
The summer range is fair (July 19), you ever used—alone or in combina- express nearest railroad depot 
but if dry weather continues water will tion—return the can to your Cutter Loot... . $2 
be a problem. Distributor for full refund of your Gquarts . . . . 14.40 


ney. Try K-R-S! 
Although against Government con- a oe 


trol, I believe the wool appraisal has 
been of value to producers operating 
2,000 to 4,000 ewes. Our lamb crop was 
about the same as in 1943, with 90 saved CUTTER LABORATORIES 
per 100 ewes. Some contracts on feed- 

er lambs are being made at 11 cents, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

fall delivery. There is a shortage of 


Lgaien . . . . 8.10 
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ANNUAL IOWA STATE 


RAM SHOW 
and SALE 


AT: IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING PAVILION 


AUGUST 26—SATURDAY, 1944 


110 Stud Rams of Individuality and New Blood 
to Please the Most Particular Stud Ram Buyer. 
Quality Breeding Flock Owners interested in 
Stud Rams of High Caliber of the 


HAMPSHIRE SHROPSHIRE 
CORRIEDALE OXFORD 
SUFFOLK CHEVIOT 
SOUTHDOWN 

BREEDS 


Write for Catalogue: 
IOWA PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


DEWEY M. JONTZ 
State House, Des Moines, lowa 


* 


Mail Bids: John Goater, Blacksburg, Virginia, 
or c/o Dewey Jontz, State House, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

A. J. Blakely, Grinnell, lowa 

J. G. Hammer, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Ames, lowa 

P. V. Ewing, Jr., c/o Breeders’ Pub- 
lications, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 











FIRST ANNUAL 
SHEEP SHOW 
AND SALE 


Sponsored by 
Big Horn Mountains 
Purebred Sheep Breeders 
Association 


FAIR GROUNDS 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


SEPTEMBER 15TH 


THE SHOW, with 


Tony Fellhauer and S. S. Wheeler of the 
University of Wyoming. Judges 


SEPTEMBER 16TH 


THE SALE, with Dale Shelton and Sons, 
Auctioneess 


450 RANGE RAMS 
also 10 STUD RAMS 


Consigned by 30 Prominent Wyoming 
Breeders 


Come to the Home Country of the Breeders 


For Catalogs, Address: DOUGLAS HUTTON, 
Edelman Bldg., Sheridan. Wyoming 
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herders and we are also having trouble 
in getting cotton-seed cake and ammu- 


nition. Livestock cars apparently are 
available. 

Frary & Vasilion 
NEVADA 


Very dry, favorable for haying, which pro- 
gressed with excellent yields. Range condi- 
tions good. Cattle nearing peak of weight; 
marketing expected to start first of August 
in some areas. Crops good. Water sup- 
plies appear ample. 


NEW MEXICO 


Cool and wet. Crops and ranges satis- 
factory progress. Wheat harvest delayed. 
Condition of livestock good to excellent. 
Heavy rains in southwest past 2 weeks broke 
9 months of drought and eliminated serious 
forest fire hazards and critical shortage of 
water. 


Bloomfield, San Juan County 


The range is poor and very dry (July 
24); no rain and no lakes. Herders are 
hard to get, also oil cake and other con- 
centrates and ammunition. The coyote 
situation is very bad. 


M. A. Wiltbank 


Aztec, San Juan County 


July has been dry and hot. Feed and 
water are getting very short (July 22); 
shorter in fact than they have been the 
past two or three years. Summer rang- 
es, however, are good. 

The coyote problem is one of serious 
concern to us. The San Juan Wool 
Growers Association, in cooperation 








with the San Juan National Forest and | 


Fish and Wildlife agencies, has been | 


fighting coyotes for the past six years, 


ATTENTION! 


FT TT TTTUTTTTTTTTTITTLTIL ULLAL L 





Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 




















Here's the 


latest news 


about PT'Z 


All of us know about PTZ,* that 
phenothiazine worm remedy of 
Dr. Hess & Clark. Many of us 
have been getting PTZ* in our 
salt this season and think it’s a 
wonderful way to control worms. 
Now here is the good news— 


Dr. Hess & Clark are mixing 
PTZ* and salt in the accepted 
proportions, adding minerals 
that every sheep has to have if 
he expects to amount to any- 
thing, and marketing the new 
product complete and ready to 
pour into the salt box under 
the name of PTZ* Pasture Mix. 


Well, that’s the story, fellows. 
Now let’s get busy and let the 
farmer who looks after us know 
we're all for this PTZ* Pasture 
Mix. We know what PTZ* does to 
worms. We know we got to have 
the salt. We know we need those 
minerals. So about the only thing 
left to mention is that this new 
PTZ* Pasture Mix is available 
through the Dr. Hess Dealer— 
and that PTZ* Powder in Ib. pack- 
ages is $1.25; 5-lb. packages, $1.20 
Ib.; 10-Ilb. packages, $1.10 Ib.; 
25-lb. packages, $1 Ib. 


*PTZ distinguishes the phenothiazine 
products of Dr. Hess & Clark. They 
give maximum convenience and effec- 
tiveness. Sold only in 
original packages. 





Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


The house upon a laboratory 


The National Wool Grower 
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but owing to surrounding conditions 
have just been barely able to keep their 
numbers down sufficiently so they 
won't destroy everything we have. Our 
country is surrounded on three sides by 
Indian reservations, and although the 
Federal Government makes large ap- 
propriations for the control of preda- 
tory animals, it won’t allow us to trap 
or destroy coyotes on these Indian res- 
ervations, which the coyotes use for 
breeding grounds and then move in 
and kill our sheep. 

Our lamb crop is 10 per cent below 
last year’s; no contracting has been 
done so far. There is quite a bit of com- 
plaint over the grading of some of the 
wool clips in this section this year. We 
are having difficulty in getting sugar 
but on other foods we do fairly well. 


W. F. Thurston 


Roswell, Chaves County 


Growers seem fairly well satisfied in 
our section with the returns on their 
wool this year. The lamb crop was con- 
siderably smaller than last year’s and 
no offers to contract for fall delivery 
have been made (July 24). As our 
ranges are fenced, the herder problem 
is not serious with us; neither do coy- 
otes trouble us much. The weather and 
feed conditions in July have been good; 
better than last year’s. 


Torreon Livestock Co. 


OREGON 


Unusual heat at beginning of week ripen- 
ing winter grains and probably reduced 
yields; subsequent scattered showers, heavy 
in places, benefited pastures and spring 
grains locally. Grain harvest becoming more 
general, with yields mostly satisfactory. 


Antelope, Wasco County 


While no contracts are being made on 
fat or feeder lambs, some crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs have changed 
hands at 13 cents. The lamb crop as a 
whole is better than last year’s. From 
present indications it is going to be hard 
to get livestock cars. 

Growers were anything but pleased 
with the appraisal of their wools this 
year. There is still a shortage of am- 
munition and the coyote situation is 
very grave. Feed on the summer range 
is good (July 20). 

Charles McDonald 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Harvesting grain active; leaf and stem 
rust in south, mostly in south-central, where 
many fields not worth harvesting. Oats re- 
ported as best grain crop. Corn excellent 
growth; tasseling; some silking. Haying 
progressing. Gardens in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Buffalo, Harding County 


We have had very good weather dur- 
ing July—hbetter than in the last two 
years, and feed conditions are excel- 
lent (July 22). Our lamb crop is 8 per 
cent larger this year than last. No 
feeder buyers are making any offers 
here yet. I made a motion at the last 
A.A.A. meeting here to have a floor 
price on lambs so that feeders could buy 
them and know what they were doing. 





We are short on herders, but during 
lambing season the A.A.A. agencies as- 
sisted in getting help. Ammunition 
and canned goods are also not in suffi- 
cient supply here. 


Most of the sheepmen in this section, 
I believe, are satisfied with the prices 
received for their wools this year. 


Thomas Travers 


TEXAS 


Rainfall adequate in most of north, but 
more needed elsewhere, except in extreme 
south where rain would delay harvest. 
Wheat harvest complete, except in a few 
northwest counties. Ranges generally good 
on high and low rolling plains, but too dry 
elsewhere. Livestock holding up well gen- 
erally, but some shrinkage beginning in 
drought areas. 
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FREE 


28-page illustrated 
booklet —the first 
and only complete, 
authentic guide to 
Molasses feeding. 














Newerknowledge ofvitaminsand 
minerals proves what feeders have 
said for years: ‘““Hawaiian Cane 
Molasses is not only an appetizer, 
highly relished, but also aids in 
maintaining health and vitality.” 
One of the richest natural sources 
ofessential vitamins.* Also, nearly 
200 Ibs. minerals and 1,000 Ibs. 


*W'm. T. Thompson Co. Laboratories, Los Angeles, (Dec., 1940 and June, 1941). 
Quantitative analysis in booklet. 







MAIL COUPON or POST CARD 


The PACIFIC MOLASSES COMPANY, Ltd. 
215 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send your new booklet, ‘‘Feeding for Profit.’’ 


Address. 


easily-digested sugars per ton! A 
good mixer with roughage. 


LOW COST ...HIGH VALUE 
CARBOHYDRATE CONCENTRATE 
Low in price, yet almost equal to 
grain in feeding value, Cane 
Molasses is reducing feed bills for 
thousands of stockmen and poultry 
raisers. Then... why not for you? 
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Kerrville, Kerr County 


Feed is plentiful but very dry (July 
24). There aren’t enough trucks here 
to haul calves and lambs to market. 
While we have few coyotes, buzzards, 
cats and foxes give us a lot of trouble. 

Geo. L. Schreiner 


UTAH 


Scattered thunderstorms occurred early 
in the week with beneficial showers in the 
southeast and east-central portions of the 
state. Temperatures were near the normal 
with a continuation of the hot days and cool 
nights. Spring, intermediate and summer 
range conditions are generally above normal 
for the time of year. In Tooele, Beaver, 
Iron, Washington, Utah and Uintah coun- 
ties ranges are drying rapidly due to lack 
of usual summer precipitation. Cattle, sheep 
and lambs on ranges are making excellent 
growth. 


Panguitch, Garfield County 


We have had better weather and feed 
conditions this year during July than 
during the past two years. There is 
some dissatisfaction with the returns on 
wool under the C.C.C. plan this year. 
Herders are scarce; coyotes are bad 
and the supply of ammunition is limit- 
ed. We saved slightly fewer lambs this 
year than last. 

M. V. Hatch 


WASHINGTON 


Warmest stations above 100 degrees on 
18th. Fall wheat ripening fast and harvest 
extending; results good ; some heat damage 
locally to spring grain. Some sections have 
no second cutting of alfalfa. Hot weather 
slowed sugar beet growth. Some mountain 
ranges too dry for sheep. 


WYOMING 
Casper, Natrona County 


The past spring was a very mean one 
for lambing; consequently a 10 per cent 
reduction has resulted in lambing in 
central Wyoming, and in the southern 
part of the state it is estimated there 
are 20 per cent fewer lambs and a large 
loss in grown sheep. Several contracts 
have been made on feeder lambs the 
last 10 days at 11%, to 11% cents. At 
present no ewe lambs have been sold 
but choice old ewes have been contract- 
ed at $5 per head. 

At present our herder situation has 
eased up some but range and hay help 
is scarce and at a premium. Govern- 
ment agencies are giving us no help at 
all in meeting this labor problem. 


The wool returns seem to be rather 
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satisfactory, averaging 38 cents to 40 
cents net. Some returns have topped 
42 cents. As ammunition is more 
plentiful than it has been the coyote 
situation is not too bad. 

Feed is good on the summer range 


(July 24). x 
Arvada, Sheridan County 


In June we had plenty of rainfall— 
9 inches in this ee ag the weath- 
er turned cool and new'y shorn sheep 
died in great numbers, In previous 
years, June was a dry, hot month here. 
The lamb crop is 10 to 15 per cent under 
last year’s on account of severe weather 
and lack of help. Shorn yearling ewes 


agencies have sent out some school k 


as workers. We had difficulty in 
ting enough food for extra help du 
shearing. The O.P.A. allowed me 
blue points for 12 men for 3 days, 
2 pounds of sugar. 

Help is getting harder and harde 
get each day and expenses are going 
right along. Wages and shearing 


penses are increasing from one yea 


another and there doesn’t seem to 
any ceiling on them. If something i 
done to equalize these things we 
soon be out of the sheep business. 
The coyote menace is increasing 
there is no one to combat it. 


to use more poison than 


All Go 
ernment trappers should be instructe 
in previo 
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Ship YOUR SHEEP to OMAHA 


WORLD'S SECOND LARGEST 


Sheep Market 
Meat Packing Center 
Stocker and Feeder Market 


Omaha's 1943 sheep receipts of 2,651,204 
head were purchased by: 


OCusaibe: pertioees ...................2 dc. 


Cornbelt feeders 0... 28%, 


Order buyers for eastern packers 


Ship YOUR sheep to Omaha, where a half-million-dollar 
sheep barn furnishes ample facilities for handling large runs; 
where alert commission men know how to sell to your ad- 
vantage; where the three-way demand of packers, order 


buyers and feeder buyers keeps prices stabilized. 


UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


OF OMAHA 












Zhe of President 
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The great Ciscago market for over three- 
quarters of a century has given and still gives live- 
stock owners a continuous and assured outlet for 
the immediate disposal of their animals. 
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Your experienced commission man meets 
buyers on even terms at Chicago. 
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First bids are by no means last bids at Chicago 
—the world’s largest livestock market. 
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More than 300 buyers await the arrival of 
your livestock at the Chicago market. 
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There is a buyer with cash in his jeans for 
every animal offered for sale at Chicago. 
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SHIP TO CHICAGO 




















